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PERSONAL LIBERTY? YES—BUT. 
THE SALOON? NEVER 
ROHIBITION is a legitimate sub- 
P ject for argument.‘ In a democ- 
racy no question of government is 
beyond the reach of debate. Although 
prohibition is established not only by 
statutes but by the Constitution, there is 
no reason why any citizen who thinks 
that it is worth his while may not do-all 
he can to advocate the legalizing of the 
liquor trade. He has the same right to 
urge unrestricted trade in opiates and 
poisons. He may argue for the repeal of 
any law or any Constitutional provision. 

In the exercise of this right, the New 
York branch of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment called a 
meeting at Madison Square Garden re- 
cently. 

If the people of the metropolis are as 
discontented with prohibition as some 
of the anti-prohibitionists seem to think, 
if they are chafing under what they re- 
gard as a tyrannous outrage upon their 
freedom, they did not use this occasion 
to show it. Preparations had _ been 
made, not only to accommodate an au- 
dience to fill the big structure, but also 
to enable any crowd that might pack 
Madison Square itself to hear the 
speeches by means of amplifiers. The 
evening, however, was rainy, and, under 
that circumstance, New York’s sense of 
outrage was not keen enough to send out 
an audience that would even quite fill 
the huge Garden. 

What seemed to surprise the reporters 
from the press was apparently the de- 
cent character of the audience. It was 
not an assemblage of roughnecks. The 
speakers were James Speyer, former 
Congressman E. W. Gray, Hudson 
Maxim, Samuel Gompers, and James P. 
Holland, President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor. 

Most of the arguments were those 
already made familiar by public discus- 
sion and innumerable private conversa- 
tions. Prohibition was “put over” when 
the people were engrossed in the war 
and the boys were fighting overseas; it 
interferes with personal liberty; it is a 
sumptuary law, dictating to people what 
they shall drink; it is the product of 
hypocrisy, as proved by the fact that 
some men who voted for prohibition get 
drunk; it was passed because legislators 
are cowardly and are afraid of their 
constituents; it was put through by the 
bulldozing tactics of the Anti-Saloon 
League; it is the precursor of other laws 
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which fanatics and ascetics would foist 
upon the people, such as laws against 
drinking tea and smoking tobacco; it 
makes it imposséble for the workingman 
to get his beer, but leaves it possible for 
a rich man, either by bribery or by a 
provident accumulation of liquor, to con- 


tinue his habit of drinking spirits; it : 


fosters corruption by putting a premium 
upon liquor so that it is worth while for 
men to take chances in violating the 
law; it has brought into existence an 
army of “bung smelkers and cellar 
weasels” as the agents of the “priest- 
hood of prohibition;” it is costing the 
Nation an enormous amount in loss of 
revenue and in enforcement; it has 
diverted men from legal employment to 
the illegal business of bootlegging; it 
has turned thousands of homes into 
miniature distilleries and breweries; it 
has infected the people with a spirit of 
lawlessness by bringing all law into con- 
tempt; it has actually increased drunk- 
enness; it has already been repealed by 
the people through their refusal to obey 
the law; it has introduced into the Con- 
stitution, which ought to be a charter 
embodying general principles, specific 
legislation which is the province of 
statute law. First on the list of objee- 
tives which these anti-prohibitionists 
desire to reach is the repeal or radical 
modification of the Volstead Law. In 
their opinion, this law is far more re- 
strictive than even the Federal amend- 
ment warrants. Ultimately they hope, 
or say they hope, to secure the repeal 
of the Prohibition Amendment itself. 
Almost unanimously (at least as far as 
the open public argument would indi- 
cate) they disavow any intent of bring- 
ing back into existence the saloon. No 
one seems ready to befriend this dis- 
credited, disgraced, disreputable, ostra- 
cized institution. 


SOME GRAINS OF SALT FOR 
THE WET ARGUMENT 


A ape who think that they can secure 
a Congress that will pass an amend- 
ment repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by a two-thirds vote of each House 
and that they can then persuade three- 
quarters of the States of the Union to 
approve by legislative enactment this 
repealing amendment are welcome to 
try. If they succeed, we do not imagine 
that there will be many who will 
seriously complain that the repeal was 
put over while the people were thinking 
about something else—baseball, for in- 


stance, in which, as everybody knows, 
the people can become much engrossed. 
The fact is that hypocrisy is not a 
monopoly of the virtuous or the puri- 
tanical. Many of the arguments of 
those who are against prohibition are 
quite as disingenuous as anything to be 
heard on the other side. 

When the prohibition amendment was 
before Congress, we expressed our dis- 
approval of its form. We were not in 
favor of an amendment making prohibi- 
tion mandatory; we were in favor of an 
amendment placing prohibitory legisla- 
tion within the powers delegated to Con- 
gress. We are not at all satisfied that 
the Volstead Law,’ designed to enforce 
the provisions of thé amendment, is in 
all respects wise or practicable. We 
should have liked to see a different form 
of amendment in the Constitution and a 
different law on the statute-books. We 
think the time may come before long 
when the law may be modified, but we 
see no prospect of ever changing the 
amendment. Whether people like the 
law and the amendment or not, however, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
question whether they shall obey it or 
not. They are bound to obey it or else 
-be willing to take the consequence that 

comes to rebels. 

To object to a law because there are 
some people who break it is to object 
to all law. Laws are meant for those 
who but for the penalties in the laws 
would do what they forbid. Minorities 
who do not conform to the public will as 
expressed in law, and excuse themselves 
merely because they do not like to be 
forbidden to do what they want to do, 
have the psychology of the criminal. 

To hear some of the anti-prohibition- 
ists argue that they want prohibition 
repealed, but protest that they do not 
want the saloon back, is a temptation to 
cynicism. Was it they that banished 
the saloon? Is it anything but prohibi- 
tion that keeps the saloon out of busi- 
ness to-day? Until the anti-prohibition- 
ists who are against the saloon have 
some practical proposal for doing with 
the saloon what prohibition has done 
their protestations will not carry much 
weight. As a matter of fact, we are 
much inclined to believe that nine- 
tenths of those who want to do away 
with prohibition would welcome the re- 
turn of the saloon, and they ought to 
have the courage to say so. Of course 
the argument about tea and tobacco can 
hardly be accepted as anything but a 
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hoax or a joke. Neither tea nor tobacco 
has been a partner of prostitution, and 
political corruption, and insanity, and 
other evils which undermine society, as 
alcoholism has been. The arguments 
about personal liberty may also be taken 
with many grains of salt. Every such 
argument is as valid against the legal 
restriction of the use of narcotic drugs 
and habit-forming poisons. The sort of 
personal liberty idealized in these anti- 
prohibition meetings is possible only on 
a desert island. 

When the critics of the present pro- 
hibition law abandon the arguments 
that repeat the familiar defenses of the 
habitual criminal, and when they con- 
fine their arguments to the real weak- 
nesses of the law as it stands, they will 
get a hearing that they fail to get now. 


SNOOK’S CORNERS SETS 
AN EXAMPLE ; 

E do not know where Snook’s Cor- 
W ners is, but it is somewhere in 
New York State; it is a real place, and 
it is. apparently a small village. - Its 
name deserves to be known everywhere 
because its boys and girls, and men 
also, have set a noteworthy example in 
the matter of local reforestation, and 
have also given their reasons for doing 
this in one of the best statements on 
the subject we have ever seen. It is 
sent to us by a friend as it appears in 
an Amsterdam paper. 

The thing started with the movement 
to stimulate interest in the rural school. 
The result was that the scholars were 
excused from their studies and assisted 
in planting two thousand white-pine 
trees across the road from the school. 
The purposes of the work are thus 
stated: 

(1) To provide a permanent wind- 

break for the school; (2) to do away 


eventually with the enormous snow- 
drift which accumulates nearly every 


year in the road and yard by the 
school; (3) to add potential value to 
the district; (4) to set an ‘example 


of reforestation and to place before 

other communities the desirability of 

such local betterments. 

This kind of thing is being done in 
many places, but Snook’s Corners, so far 
as we know, is the first to suggest that 
every rural school should start a com- 
munity forest. The need in New York 
State is evident when we remember that 
it has seven million acres of waste and 
unprofitable land which needs reforesta- 
tion. 

Remarkable things have been done by 
larger communities in the same direc- 
tion. Nebraska has a fine record in this 
respect. An especially interesting and 
ambitious plan is to be carried out by 
the State of Massachusetts in the town 
of Carver, where the State owns an 


. 
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eight-thousand-acre tract suitable for 
woodland. It is called the Myles Stan- 
dish Reservation. Here it is proposed 
to plant the enormous number of eight 
million pine trees. 

Such systematic efforts by States, 
towns, schools, and individuals afford a 
promising indication of what all who 
have studied the subject know is a 
prime necessity for this country. It is 
to be hoped that not only planting of 
forests, but that the planting of trees in 
cities and towns in places where they 
will grow, will be urged, so that the 
beauty of our residence streets shall in- 
crease and not, as is now too often the 
case, deteriorate. 


A FEDERAL HUNTING LICENSE 
HE wise conservationist seeks both 
to utilize and preserve. The prin- 

ciple of utilization, as well as preserva- 

tion, underlies a bill now before Con- 
gress which provides for public shooting 
grounds and game refuges. 

The bill begins by requiring a Federal 
license for all those who shall at any 
time hunt migratory birds. It provides 
that such licenses shall be issued and 
the fees collected through the several 
postmasters in the United States. It 
provides that the money collected for 
these licenses shall be covered into a 
special fund, not less than forty-five per 
cent of which shall be used for the pur- 
chase or rental of public shooting 
grounds and migratory bird refuges. 
An additional forty-five per cent is to be 
used for enforcing the provisions of the 
migratory bird treaty with Canada, for 
scientific investigations of bird life and 
administration purposes. Ten per cent 
of the license money is to be used to 
repay the initial $50,000 which the bill 
would appropriate for starting the work. 

There are many admirable provisions 
in the bill (doubtless a copy of it can 
be secured by any one who writes to the 
American Game Protective Association, 
233 Broadway, New York City) which 
we shall not go into here. 

The right of the Federal Government 
to control the killing of migratory birds 
has already been established. This bill 
(Senate 1452, H. R. 5823) would enable 
the Federal Government to carry out a 
constructive programme within’ the 
bounds of this right which would be of 
far-reaching advantage to all those in- 
terested in the preservation of game. 

States, such as Pennsylvania, have 
demonstrated clearly the value of game 
refuges. States, such as New Jersey, 
have already demonstrated how much 
can be done by the application of license 
fees to the improvement of shooting 
and fishing conditions. This bill would 
carry into the National field principles 
and plans the value of which has al- 


ready been thoroughly demonstrated. It 
is heartily to be commended. 


THE MOUNTAIN WHITES 
j the mountain counties of eight 
Southern States live some three mill- 
ion people. They remain nine-tenths 
Anglo-Saxon pioneer stock, perhaps the 
purest blood in America to-day. From 
this stock sprang Andrew Jackson and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

But the population has been strangely 
illiterate, though now, as improved edu- 
eational facilities are made available, 
the percentage of illiteracy is being 
gratifyingly lessened. The improved 
facilities are seen in the better-trained 
teachers, longer scholastic terms, and 
especially in the larger and more suit- 
able school and college buildings. 

Prominent educational institutions in 
this region are Berea College, at Berea, 
Kentucky, and Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, at Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. 

The Outlook has often called attention 
to the noble work at Berea. Sixty-six 
years old, the College now owns some 
six thousand acres of campus, farm, and 
forest land, on which are located over 
forty buildings. A staff of 143 workers 
instructs its 2,700 students. Berea gives 
practically free tuition to its students, 
furnishes rooms with light and heat at 
60 cents a week, and board at 11 cents 
a meal, but it costs $114 more a year to 
educate each student than the student 
pays into the treasury. Every student 
does some manual labor and is paid ac- 
cording to its value. Whether the boys 
or girls of the mountains desire to study 
agriculture, carpentry, sanitation, do- 
mestic science, nursing, home-making, 
typewriting, stenography, or whether 
they want a direct college course, the 
chance is theirs, as is also the chance 
for grown men and women to learn the 
“Three Rs,” in a region where the illit- 
eracy percentage has broken all records. 

Turning southward, we find at Cum- 
berland Gap a smaller but similar insti- 
tution, chartered twenty-five years ago, 
in response to Lincoln’s expressed hope 
to have an educational institution in the 
region from which he came. Cumber- 
land Gap is located where Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Virginia come together. 
The University bearing Lincoln’s name 
has now nearly 750 students; its Faculty 
exceeds 30 members; it has a large num- 
ber of college buildings, and a campus, 
farm, and forest aggregating almost 
three thousand acres. Lincoln has three 
units: first, the Opportunity School, de- 
voted to elementary education (age is no 
bar to entrance in this department, 
many over thirty years old having 
matriculated to make up the work they 
should have had at thirteen); second, 
that of high school and preparatory 
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A DOMESTIC SCIENC 


To promote home-making is one 


courses; and, third, that of the college 
department. In addition there are prac- 
tical courses in agriculture, forestry, 
animal husbandry, and industry. Most 
of the Lincoln students earn all or a 
substantial part of their education by 
working on the University farms, in its 
forests, its dairy, its shops, or about its 
buildings and grounds. 

Both Berea and Lincoln lack dormi- 
tory room. With it Lincoln would easily 
be a school of at least a thousand stu- 
dents and Berea one of at least thirty- 
two hundred. The opportunity to the 
intelligent benefactor is evident. 


A NOTABLE AMERICAN 
KOBABLY John Henry Patterson, who 
P died suddenly on a train on May 7, 
secured the approval and respect of his 
countrymen far more by his humane 
and efficient efforts to organize relief at 
the time of the Dayton floods than by 
his remarkable success and ability in 
founding a business of vast magnitude. 
At the time of the Dayton floods of 1913 
a special correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Ruhl, sent out by The Outlook to report 
the facts, said: “What Dayton might 
have done without John H. Patterson 
and the highly trained and flexible or- 
ganization, the keen, taut, loyal force 
which surrounds him, can only be a 
matter of speculation, inasmuch as ‘The 
Cash,’ as they familiarly speak of it in 
Dayton, was for days the stricken city’s 
brain, nerves, almost its food and drink.” 
Another human and social side of Mr. 
is seen in the meas- 
ures he took to bring about in his great 
plant right working conditions and hu- 
man relationships. What he did in this 
direction was described in The Outlook 
by its industrial correspondent, Mr. 
Sherman Rogers (issue of August 25, 
1920), in an illustrated article entitled 

“Putting Heart Into Work.” 


Patterson’s work 
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of the efforts of the institution 


Mr. Patterson did not invent the eash 
register which made him famous, but 
with his brother purchased existing 
patent rights. He then organized the 
National Cash Register Company, boughi 
still other patents, and from that time 
(1884) up to his retirement last year, 
this new industry, as it practically was, 
grew rapidly to enormous proportions. 

The National Cash Register Company 
and its officers.some years ago were in- 
dicted on charges of violating the Sher: 
man Anti-Trust Law, and evidence much 
to the discredit of the company as to 
selling methods and attempts to injure 
rivals was brought forward. On appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court the 
conviction of the company’s officials was 
not sustained, largely because of the 
Court’s interpretation of the criminal 
clauses of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and its view that evidence was admitted 
that should have been excluded. The 
comment of The Outlook at the time 
was that “if bad practices are to be 
curbed, it ought not to be by straining 
the word monopoly in criminal proceed- 
ings, but by giving power and effective- 
ness to the Federal Trade Commission 
for the prevention of unfairness in busi- 
ness.” 


HENRY P. DAVISON 
HE romance of American business 
has rarely been more strikingly 
illustrated than in the career of Henry 
P. Davison, whose death ten days ago 
followed an operation for a tumor on 
the brain. 

A little more than thirty years ago he 
came to New York City an unknown 
young bank cierk from a country town 
and on the strength of his unusual per- 
sonality and his persistence got a posi- 
tion as a teller in the Astor Place Bank, 
a newly organized State institution 
which some years atferwards was ab- 
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sorbed by the Corn Exchange Bank. He 
was so elated by the honorable possibill= 
ties of his new position that—he used to 
tell the story himself—he went te the 
theater before Féeturiing te his henie in 
& smail Cotinecticiit city and; turning t8 
the tia sitting beside him, said, “Do you 
know whe I am? “No,” said the asten- 
ished stranger, “I ami the payiiie teller 
of a New York bank!” éxélaiiiied Davi- 
son. It happened tiiat the Bank of whieh 
he was first feeeiving and then paying 
telle® was the bank ii which the aceotiit 
of The Outlook Was kept, and there a¥e 
several nienibers of its staff wlie recall 
with pleasuré the imperturbabie but 
friendly eéurtesy aiid cbiifidenée-inspit: 
ing @fii¢iency of the youlig teller. He 
made his iiark and attracted the notice 
of leaders in his profession. He was Fe 
peatedly promoted; beeaiie tiie eashier 
and then the president of one of the 
sitaller but important dewitown banks: 
was then eailed te the First National 
Bank, and froii there was invited by 
J. Pierpont Morgaii to beeotie one of his 
junior partiiers. His genius for orgaiii- 
vation and administration was early 
recognized, aiid this gift combined with 
high integrity and with a desire to serve 
society gave him a very wide and varied 
influence. 

When the war broke out, he threw 
himself into the work of organization 
both on the financial and on the huiiian 
side. He became Chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, aiid 
in that capacity had to deal with tlie 
freatest humanitarian probletn that 
civilfzed society has probably ever had 
to solve. He left his business, went to 
Washington and established his quar- 
ters, and made more than one trip to 
Europe. Some of the time he visited 
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the fighting front, where on one occa- 
sion his life was endangered. His dis- 
tinguished service as the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the Red Cross brought 
him honors and decorations from all the 
Allied Governments. 

We do not recall the death of any pri- 
vate American citizen during the last 
decade which has elicited more genuine 
tributes of both sorrow and admiration 
from so wide a circle of friends and 
associates. Not only do these tributes 
come from his fellow-financiers but from 
men of science and letters. For exam- 
ple, Dr. William Welch, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, said: “I rejoice in the 
pride in having engaged the association 
and friendship of Mr. Davison, in the 
memory of his fine qualities, and in his 
benefactions and achievements.” Dr. 
John H. Finley, formerly the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New 
York, who was associated with Mr. 
Davison in the Red Cross work during 
the war, said: “No words can tell you 
my sorrow over the loss of my beloved 
comrade in the greatest of crusades.” 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, the head of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
said: “The American Museum is deeply 
indebted to his intelligence and devoted 
service of many years as its treasurer.” 

Mr. Davison made a very handsome 
fortune during his short and active life 
—short because he died at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-five. But he 
made much more than a fortune. He 
impressed himself upon the constructive 
financial and industrial life of the coun- 
try in a way which confirms the judg- 
ment of Henri Bergson, the distin- 
guished French philosopher, who said 
after a visit to this country that he 
found that the Americans did not wor- 
ship the almighty dollar, as they are 
sometimes said to, but that they regard 
the dollar as the unit of measure of 
achievement and service. 

‘ f 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST : 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE 

ANADA and’ the United States are 
C about to be connected by the longest 
and largest single-span suspension 
bridge in the world. It will cross the 
Detroit River at Detroit. 

Construction work has been started by 
C. E. Fowler, chief engineer of the proj- 
ect. A joint Canadian-American com- 
pany, authorized by the Dominion Par- 
liament and by Congress, has been 
organized to build the bridge. 

The bridge’s span is to be 1,803 feet, 
203 feet longer than that of the Will- 
iamsburg Bridge. The weight of the 
bridge and approaches will be 107,000 
tons. Six of the enormous cables are to 
be twenty-one inches in diameter. The 
lower deck will contain four electrified 
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DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 


railway tracks. The upper, or highway, 
deck will be 97 feet wide, with two road- 
ways carrying six lanes of traffic, two 
sidewalks, and two trolley tracks. The 
clearance above the river level will be 
110 feet. The steel arched portals will 
give a towering architectural effect as 
impressive as that of the Woolworth 
Building. 

Railway trains, which are now ferried 


laboriously across the river, will go over’ 


the bridge under their own power. 


THE TURN OF THE BALANCE 
AT GENOA 

ECENT despatches from Genoa are 
R not such as to enable us to judge 
the merits of the issue’ which has 
ranged France and Belgium on one side, 
and Britain and Italy on the other. 
Evidently France and Belgium want 
more safeguards placed about the prop- 
erty rights of foreigners in Russia than 
are demanded in the note which other 
Powers have presented to the Russian 
Bolsheviki. It is reported that these de- 
mands were drafted by three experts— 


one French, one Belgian, and one Brit-¢ 


ish—and that they have been presented 
in the name of most of the Powers gath- 
ered in Genoa. Britain evidently is 
apparently willing to make some con- 
cessions to the Communists’ which 
France, and particularly Belgium, be- 
lieve to be dangerous for the future 
stability of international commerce, and 
even the institution of private property. 
Britain needs trade as a reviving force 
for her own prosperity so much that she 
is willigfs to take some chances. Bel- 
gium, onthe other hand, needs for her 
own prosperity the thorough safeguard- 


ing of property rights, and France is 
supporting Belgium. 

As the Chairman of the Belgian dele- 
gation pointed out, Belgians have in- 
vested several hundred millions of dol- 
lars in Russian industries, and in con- 
sequence have owned many factories, 
producing a vast proportion of the foun- 
dry output, the steel rails, the chemical 
products, the glass tableware, and the 
window glass of Russia. What Belgium 
wants is to have Russia acknowledge 
that these industries belong to Belgians. 
Apparently Britain is willing to recog- 
nize the right of the Russian Govern- 
ment to seize these properties without 
the consent of the owners, but asks Rus- 
sia to pay the Belgians (and other for- 
eigners) that have claims to such prop- 
erties. The Bolshevist attitude seems 
to be summed up in the phrase, “Heads 
I win, tails you lose.’””’ The Bolsheviki 
argue that since the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment recognizes no right of private 
property, Russia owes the foreigners 
nothing; while since other governments 
recognize the right of private property, 
they owe the claims made by Russians 
upon them. According to one report, 
the French are ready to concede the 
right of Russia to seize property for the 
use of the Government but not for the 
purpose of selling it to the highest bid- 
der.. As we go to press the Conference 
was awaiting the Bolsheviki’s answer to 
the demands presented to them. 

It is conceivable that the Russian 
answer may be such as to leave this 
issue acute as between France and Brit- 
ain; but it is expected in some quarters 
that Russia’s answer will be satisfactory 
neither to Britain nor to France. Of 
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course it is to the interest’ of Russia 
as well as Germany to drive as many 
wedges as possible between the Allies, 
and the Russians are acute enough to 
know that the interest of the Bolshevist 
Government lies in playing upon Eng- 
land’s need for international trade. 

Everything that has happened has 
given Americans reasons for gratifica- 
tion that they are not represented at 
Genoa. It is, for example, obvious that 
the very discussion which has been go- 
ing on would not have been possible if 
the Powers were sticking closely to the 
conditions which they laid down when 
the Genoa Conference was called; for all 
this discussion is really a debate as to 
how far they shall depart from those 
conditions. If the American Govern- 
ment, were represented at Genoa, it 
would either have to abandon its policy 
with regard to Russia, which is hardly 
conceivable, as it has been followed by 
both the Wilson and the Harding Ad- 
ministrations and is based on funda- 
mental American ideas of what consti- 
tutes honor and credit in business, as 
well as good faith in government, or 
else it would have to take the side of 
France and Belgium in a question which 
is essentially European, and involves 
European international politics. 

As to threats or warnings of the 
break-up of the Entent, there seems lit- 
tle reasonable ground for fear. It is in- 
conceivable that Lloyd George wouid 
consent to any arrangement that would 
lead Britain to abandon France for the 
sake of establishing relations with the 
Bolshevist Government of Russia. Even 
some of the Germans, as indicated by 
the comments of a German financial 
paper, realize that Russia in her pres- 
ent condition has no source of strength 
for any other nation, for by her Bolsh- 
evist Government she has, as the Bourse 
“Courier” says, been reduced to a “scrap- 
heap.” 


WU WINS 

N the game played between the Man- 
I churian general, Chang, and the 
general of certain northern Chinese 
provinces, Wu, for the control of what 
they both call Chinese unification, Gen, 
eral Wu has turned out to be the victor. 

Some attribute Chang’s defeat to the 
failure of Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the 
so-called liberals of the south, to fulfill 
his promise of attacking Wu from the 
south while Chang was attacking from 
the north. 

Such military assistance on the part 
of Sun seemed to us to be very prob- 
lematical because of the difficulties of 
railway transportation. Chang could 
searcely have relied on such aid. He 
evidently believed himself to be strong 
enough alone to secure the upper hand. 
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Whether, however, he counted on Sun’s 
help and was disappointed, or relied 
on his own resources and was overconfi- 
dent, in either case he failed. His 
troops were put to rout. Most of them 
are reported as wandering about, harry- 
ing the land and committing murder 
and devastation. 

According to information we have re- 
ceived, the victorious general, or super- 
Tuchun, Wu Pei-fu, had the sympathy 
of the Christian missionaries in’ China. 
This sympathy is attributed in part to 


the fact that one of the generals under. 


Wu is himself a Christian and is known 
as the “Christian General.” 

If there was any real issue, vital to 
the development of China or of concern 
to the outside world, between these two 
super-Tuchuns, it has not been made 
clear to us. In fact, so long as all 
Chinese government except local or vil- 
lage government is dominated by Chi- 
nese military governors, these Tuchuns 
and super-Tuchuns, it is hard to see how 
any great progress can be made toward 
the establishment of that kind of order 
in the Far East which will enable other 
nations to treat China on terms of 
equality. 


MR. BEVERIDGE’S 
VICTORY 


F Senator Reed, of Missouri, is re- 
i] nominated in the Democratic pri- 

maries as candidate for re-election 
to the Senatorship, the result will be ob- 
viously a defeat for ex-President Wilson. 
There can be no question about this, be- 
cause Mr. Wilson has written open let- 
ters advocating Mr. Reed’s defeat, call- 
ing him a “marplot,” and making it 
plain that if the Democrats of Missouri 
wish to stand by him they must keep 
Mr. Reed out of the Senate. In this case 
the issue is drawn clearly and is un- 
mistakable. 

No such issue was evident in the Re- 
publican Senatorial primaries in In- 
diana. Naturally, Democratic leaders 
and organs would like to think that the 
failure of Senator H. S. New to secure 
the nomination at the hands of the 
Republican voters of his State is a sign 
of a revolt against the Administration 
of President Harding. They have so 
interpreted it. The New York “World,” 
for example, declares without qualifica- 
tion that “the Republican voters of In- 
diana have repudiated the Harding 
Administration.” It is true that Sena- 
tor New is a personal friend of the 
President and has proved to be one of 
his most loyal political supporters. It 
is true that in many respects Mr. Har- 
ding and Mr. New have long belonged 
in the same group within their party, 
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that neither of them has ever seemed 
restive under restraints of party author- 
ity, that they have had congenial inter- 
ests as newspaper men and as Senators, 
and that President Harding has made 
no secret of his confidence in Senator 
New. That the President desired Mr. 
New’s renomination is, however, purely 
a matter of inference. There is no evi- 
dence, and no claim’on the part of any 
one that there is evidence, that Mr. Har- 
ding either as an individual or as 
President undertook to exert the slight- 


est influence in the primaries in In-~° 


diana. Whatever lesson the Indiana 
primaries have for the Administration, 
it is not the lesson of an open defeat. 

There is nevertheless a lesson there 
for the Administration and for all party 
leaders. 

That lesson consists, not so much in 
the fact that votes were cast against 
New, as that they were cast for Bever- 
idge. 

Albert Jeremiah Beveridge was born 
almost sixty years ago on an Ohio farm. 
From there his family moved to Illinois. 
His boyhood was full of hard work. He 
followed the plow; worked on the rail- 
way; labored as: logger and teamster. 
To an American with a mind and a 
character such a boyhood is not without 
promise. It did not prevent young 
Beveridge from going to high sehool 
and to college. He was graduated at De 
Pauw University, from which he later 
received the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Laws. He became a law- 
yer and gained more than a local repu- 
tation for oratory. He was soon in de- 
mand as a campaign speaker. By the 
age of thirty-seven he was elected from 
Indiana to the United States Senate, 
where he _ served with conspicuous 
ability for twelve years. 

Before his second term was completed 
his party, under President Taft, fell into 
the hands of the reactionaries. The 
progressive policies for which he had 
done good service during and imme- 
diately after President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration were made the object of 
attack from within the party which had 
been promoting them. As a conse 
quence the Republican party began to 
disintegrate, and Indiana, always a 
doubtful State politically, chose as a suc- 
cessor to Beveridge a Bryan Democrat. 
The succeeding year was the crucial 
year of 1912, the birth year of the Pro- 
gressive party. Like the vast majority 
of Republicans, Mr. Beveridge joined 
that party and became one of its lead- 
ers. In making his choice he was not 
swept off his feet by the emotional wave 
of the time, as were many; he made his 
choice deliberately and with full knowl- 
edge of what it meant. Since that time 
—tem years it has been—he ‘has ‘been 
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devoting himself largely to the study of 
great forces in American history. Dur- 
ing his Senatorship: he showed on more 
than one occasion his mastery of Ameri- 
can Constitutional law and principles, 
particularly in his speech in defense of 
the Child Labor Bill, which. embodies 
one of the most cogent of modern legis- 
lative arguments. During the campaign 
of 1912 he made a speech as Chairman 
of the Progressive Convention which set 
forth the principles of the Progressive 
party as summed up in his telling 
phrase, “Pass prosperity around.” He 
gave currency, if he did not invent it 
at that time, to the phrase “the invisi- 
ble government,’ which characterized 
that partnership between crooked busi- 
ness and crooked politics which the 
Progressive Movement assailed. He ap- 
proached, therefore, his studies of these 
forces by no means as a novice; but he 
has used these ten years with profit both 
to his own mental growth and to the 
instruction of his fellow-countrymen; 
for he has produced during these years 
his monumental work, “The Life of 
John Marshall.” He has not only been 
living in mental companionship with the 
man who more than any other made our 
written Constitution a thing of life and 
growth, but he has also by his book 
given an understanding of our Constitu- 
tion to Americans who otherwise would 
have understood but darkly. 

From these labors Beveridge went 
back to Indiana. There he went up and 
down the State delivering lectures and 
addresses on those principles of Ameri- 
can government which he had been 
studying and which are essential to the 
permanence of our institutions. Until 
he opened his primary campaign he 
made no political appeals, but he estab- 
lished himself in the minds of the peo- 
ple of his State as a leader of thought, 
as he has been a leader in action. He 
preached no new or strange doctrines; 
he rather gave the old ideas embedded 
in the American Commonwealth new 
vitality. 

Thus Mr. Beveridge has, by no mere 
chance, but by continuous labor for prin- 
ciples in which he believed, and even by 
the sacrifice of public office to scholar- 
ship, yet without loss of contact with 
the lives of his neighbors, identified 
himself as neither radical nor reaction- 
ary, but as what we have come to know 
in America as a Progressive. 

In the reaction against the Wilson 
Administration, which the voters be- 
lieved carried internationalism to a 
point destructive of National indepen- 
dence, and carried progressivism to a 
point of danger to social and economic 
stability, the managers of the Republi- 
can party may have thought that they 
Saw a reaction against progressivism. 
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If so, they should take warning from 
what has happened in Indiana. There 
are signs that the Republicans who are 
in power have not-fully learned the les- 
son of the last twelve years; that they 
think that public impatience with red 
tape in the Civil Service means public 
approval of the restoration of the spoils 
system; that public impatience with im- 
practical doctrinaires means public ap- 
proval of favoritism to special interests: 
that public repudiation of the political 
bungler means public approval of the 
political boss. If the Republican man- 
agers are wise, they will rid themselves 
of such illusions. 

Opponents of the bonus have seen in 
the defeat of Senator New a repudiation 
of the bonus itself; critics of Senator 
Newberry have seen in the defeat of 
Senator New a vindication of their 
views about funds for election purposes; 
advocates of this and that find in the 
defeat of Senator New an indication 
that their own pet theories are on the 
crest of the wave. Perhaps there will 
be some to interpret it as a mandate 
concerning daylight saving. Elections 
do not turn on such specific matters as 
that, except when some great issue is 
presented on which the minds of all the 
people are centered. In this case there 
was no such issue. The conflict was 
between two types of political thought. 
The lesson to the Administration and 
all Republican leaders is that, in a State 
experienced in politics, victory went to 
the practical, scholarly Progressive. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
OR INDUSTRIAL 
JUSTICE? 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, of 
W Kansas, makes a defense of the 
Kansas Industrial Court in an 
article lately published in the periodical 
called “The Nation’s Business,” which 
represents the National Chamber of 
Commerce. What interests us particu- 
larly in this article is his assertion that 
leaders of labor and capital who oppose 
the act (for the State Federation of 
Labor and the State Employers’ Asso- 
ciation denounce it with equal bitter- 
ness) misunderstand it in the same way 
—that is, both suppose its end is to 
make peace. Mr. White maintains, 
rightly we think, that all courts are set 
up to do justice, and to establish peace 
only as a by-product of justice. Ampli- 
fying this thesis as applied to industrial 
matters, he argues: 
In the labor conflict, as it has pro- 
gressed during the last two centuries, 
each settlement has been a truce. 


The conflict has been constant and 
irrepressible. The truce or armistice 
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has represented only the degree of 

fear which one side was able to im- 

press upon the other side to stop the 

active fighting. Upon the whole, 
labor has been the winner; but while 
labor has won much, capital has kept 
much more, and no principle has 
been established upon which to 
reckon what is the right or the wrong 
in the basic contentions of the war. 

Get a plenty while you are getting 
is the only maxim adduced after two 
hundred years of strife, with perhaps 

a codicil; then get ready to get more. 

And, by reason of the long tradition 
and established habit, neither com- 
batant wants the war to end. Neither 
asks for justice. Each is after peace, 
enforced peace if necessary, but peace 
if it can get the best of it; and in 
times of peace each side prepares for 
war. 

The courts, and especially industrial 
courts such as that in Kansas, must not, 
therefore, act merely as arbitrators of 
quarrels or bargainings, but must estab- 
lish and define principles of justice as 
between workers and capitalists in their 
relations of partnership in production. 
Essential rights, Mr. White holds, would 
be based on recognition of such truths 
as that labor is not a commodity, that 
wages must be fixed on the basis of 
decent living for citizens, that the State 
is entitled to have good citizens fully 
as much as investors are entitled to good 
profits. Justice first, peace afterwards, 
is the contention; or, as Mr. White 
puts it, “The right to peace depends 
upon the establishment of justice.” 

That labor leaders and capitalists are 
opposed to this view is not surprising; 
they are captains who want to win. 
Against their combative instincts stands 
the right of America to maintain one 
hundred per cent American standards of 
living, and the right of the State to an 
intelligent and contented voter. “The 
whole miserable business of the armed 
truce or the open conflict in industry is 
a tax upon living, a tax which non- 
combatants must pay.” 

This view affords an interesting con- 
trast with recent utterances of the 
leader of American organized labor, Mr. 
Gompers. The more his recent remarks 
about the courts and the Constitution 
are analyzed, the more is it evident that 
he is out neither for peace nor for jus- 
tice, but for partisan victory. He might 
argue that the courts ought not to have 
the right to interpret the Constitution, 
or that the framers of the Constitution 
did not so ordain; but that they actually 
have the right to-day is simply an es- 
tablished fact. We have quoted his 
exclamation, “God save labor from the 
courts!” which is morally revolutionary 
and a totally unjust attack on the in- 
tegrity of the bench. In a later hearing 
before the Lockwood Committee, he is 
quoted as saying that he believed in col- 
lective bargaining for employees but not 














always for employers. Faced with fla- 
grant instances of corrupt conduct by 
labor unions and of the breaking of con- 
tracts made by them, he flatly refused to 
see any help in legislation or courts and 
declared that the remedy lay in gradual 
reform evolved within the unions. He 
favored legislation that would give pro- 
tection to labor, but he would be “afraid 
for his country” if legislation regulatory 
of labor was adopted, and believes that 
wealth controls courts and legislation. 

This is straight Bolshevism, philo- 
sophically speaking, although Mr. Gom- 
pers honestly believes that he is opposed 
to Russian Bolshevism root and branch. 
Whatever new forms the_ industrial 
question may take and however expan- 
sion in the direction of industrial courts 
may stand the test of constitutionality, 
it is certain that justice to all-and re- 
sulting peace to all must be the object 
in view. That object is far removed 
from blind insistence by either contend- 
ing element to have its own way first, 
last, and all the time. 


READING FOR 
WORKERS 


UR excellent contemporary the 
Q “Literary Review of the New 

York Evening Post” recently pub- 
lished a list of fifty books which have 
been chosen by the Literary Committee 
of the “Workers’ Education Bureau”— 
whatever that may be—from: two hun- 


dred and fifty titles submitted by a. 


group of teachers and professors of lit- 
erature. The “Literary Review,” in pre- 
senting this list to its readers, says of 
it: “Primarily intended to fill the needs 
of a special group—that of the work- 
ers—its general character gives it a 
range as broad as the interest in good 
literature.” 

We turned to this list with great en- 
thusiasm, but turn from it with disap- 
pointment. It contains some classics 
and some excellent examples of modern 
writing both English and European. Its 
extraordinary variety—perhaps we may 
say the extraordinary mixture which it 
contains—-is indicated by the fact that 
the Book of Matthew and the Book of 
Job from the English Bible constitute 
the fifth item on the list and “Sister 
Carrie,” by Theodore Dreiser, is the 
eleventh item. -We can understand why 
workers should read Kropotkin’s “Mem- 
oirs of a Revolutionist,” but we do not 
quite appreciate the value of “Main 
Street” from the workers’ point of view. 
Workers, whether they be hand workers 
or brain workers, need not merely facts 
about life but the inspiration and com- 
fort that come from the ideals of life, 
and so the Workers’ Education Bureau 
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has very wisely put in its list the “Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse,” Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass,’”’ and John Mase- 
field’s poems. But why “Spoon River 
Anthology” should be recommended to 
workers tired out and often disheartened 
by their own problems we fail to under- 
stand, for the “Spoon River Anthology,” 
in spite of its oceasional power and 
touches of genius, is one of the most 
laborious and depressing books of mod- 
ern times. 

The prime object of a list of books for 
a worker is not, we conceive, to give 
him a survey of literature, but to help 
him to understand how other men have 
lived and how other men have dealt 
with and solved, or partly solved, the 
problems of life which he is facing. Be- 
ing disappointed, from this point of 
view, with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau’s list of fifty books, we took a 
pencil and paper and jotted down a list 
of our own without any consideration 
regarding the relation of the titles to 
one another. It is a jumpy lot, per- 
haps; it has no co-ordinated, chronologi- 
cal, synthetic. analytic, nor any other 
kind of pedagogic merit. But at least 
it constitutes a list of books which have 


‘entertained, interested, and encouraged 


one worker. So to our list: 

“Oxford Lectures on the Civil War,” 
by James Rhodes, a masterpiece in 
cameo form of American political, mili- 
tary, economic, and social history. 

The famous third chapter of Macau- 
lay’s “History of England,” which gives 
a vivid and picturesque survey of the 
conditions of the workers in the period 
of the great English Revolution of 1688, 
out of which the United States has got 
much of its own freedom. 

“The Biography of Benvenuto Cellini,” 
which tells how artisans lived in the 
old days of the Italian republics—a 
glorified and absorbing dime novel if 
ever there was one. If the reader wants 
“sex stuff,” he will get it here related 
with utter candor. 

“Mémoires et Récits,” by Frédéric 
Mistral, the great Provencal poet of 
France, full of delightful stories of 
French folk lore and French farm life. 

“The Poems of Theocritus,” translated 
by Calverley, which will give the worker 
some idea of the way the husbandman 
lived in ancient Greece. This little book 
deserves to be included for one thing 
alone—a dialogue between two Syracu- 
san women who go out to see a great 
military parade in Alexandria and talk 
exactly like a couple of flat dwellers in 
New York on their way to Fifth Avenue 
to see Joffre and his escort regiments 
pass by. Nothing in classical literature 
that we know produces so vivid an im- 
pression of the solidarity, in time as 
well as in class, of the human race. 
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“Tales of Mean Streets” and “A Child 
of the Jago,” by Arthur Morrison, as 
complete in their detail of ordinary peo- 
ple as Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street,” 
and far more cheering and inspiring. 

“Memoirs,” by General Grant, which 
should be read, not because it is mili- 
tary history, but because it is the self- 
revelation of a plain American who, 
without suspecting it, had a touch—even 
more than a touch—of literary genius. 

“The Bible in Spain,” by George Bor- 
row. Borrow has written one of the 
best pictures of Spanish life of the so- 
called lower orders in both city and 
country that can be found in English 
literature. The book is not half as 
pious as its title sounds, but it is in- 
tensely human. 

“My Prison” (Le Mie Prigoni), by 
Silvio Pellico. If anybody thinks that 
the Reds and Anarchists in this country 
have suffered injustice in prison, he 
ought to read this record of a patriotic 
Italian revolutionary. 

“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children.” Modern literature does not 
contain a more beautiful picture of fam- 
ily and child life than these letters, 
which we venture to say will prove to 
be an American classic. 

“The Country of the Pointed Firs,” by 
Sarah Orne Jewett, a too often forgotten 
literary artist of New England. Her 
book -is a series of detached stories of 
New England farm and village life, 
sometimes somber, sometimes cheerful, 
which, we are inclined to think, will 
have a place in literature when “Main 
Street” is forgotten. 

The poems of Emily Dickinson—an- 
other New England genius of an extraor- 
dinary type, as pure a product of Amer- 
ica as Walt Whitman. 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Per- 
haps the greatest book ever written by 
an English-speaking workingman—a 
tinker. 

“The Life of Pasteur,” “The Life of 
Dr. Trudeau,” and “The Autobiography 
of Dr. Grenfell,” three physicians who 
gave themselves to the cause of helping 
their fellow-workingmen meet the most 
agonizing problem of life—the problem 
ef sickness and death. 

“The Siberian Exile System,” by 
George Kennan. Why more people do 
not read at this time this very extraor- 
dinary account of the despotism which 
was the direct progenitor of Bolshevism 
we do not understand. 

“The Adventures of Francois,” by 
Weir Mitchell, and “Scaramouche,” by 
Sabatini. Two rattling good stories of 
the French Revolution—the first written 
from the point of view of the aristocrats 
and the second from the point of view of 
the proletariat. 

“Two Years Before the Mast,” by 
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Rtichard H. Dana. We suppose that the 
Workers’ Education Bureau will admit 
that seamen work. Any reader of this 
great American classic certainly will 
admit it. 

“Seven Great Statesmen,” by Andrew 
D. White. The worker needs to know 
something about political history. Dr. 
White’s seven portraits are penned by a 
scholar, but in the most engaging human 
colors. Among the portraits in this vol- 
ume is one of Cavour, who liberated 
Italy, and therefore liberated the Italian 
worker. 

Thoreau’s “Walden.” This is not only 
a master work of English diction, but 
shows that happiness consists, not in 
things, but in attitude of mind. 

The story of the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Either Lord Charnwood’s “Life” 
Rothschild’s “Lincoln, Master of 
Men,” the first by an Englishman and 
the second by an American Jew, gives 
ithe best one-volume account we know of 
the great patron saint of workers. 

“Pan and the Twins,” by Eden Phill- 
potts, a slight but agreeable story of the 
Roman countryside in the very early 
days of Christianity. The worker who 
wants to get a little glimpse into the 


or 
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classic life and the classic spirit can get 
it here. 

“Roman Farm Management,” by Cato 
and Varro, translated by A Virginia 
Farmer. The husbandman is the oldest 
type of workingman, as this delightful 
book so clearly reveals. It combines the 
flavor of Roman cured hams and Virginia 
cured hams in an appetizing fashion. 

If not Senator Beveridge’s “Life of 
John Marshall,” at least Magruder’s one- 
volume Life of that statesman, who liter- 
ally gave to the United States perma- 
neney as a nation and without whose 
courage and determination as Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, in spite of Mr. 
Samuel Gompers’s distrust of the courts, 
there would be no American labor 
unions to-day, because there would be no 
American Republic. 

Charles Reade’s “The Cloister and the 
Hearth” and “Put Yourself in His 
Place.” The first is a stirring story 
of the life and adventures, the dangers 
and joys, of the worker in Europe in 
medieval times. The second describes 
the vices and the justifications of the 
labor unions when they were first 
founded. in England seventy-five years 
ago. No “best seller” is more of a 
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thriller than these two novels, and yet 
they have a profound historical value. 

Possibly Tom Watson’s “Story of 
France,” which contains a very colorful 
and on the whole accurate picture of the 
French Revolution written in what H. L. 
Mencken would call “the American lan- 
guage.” No Englishman could ever have 
written such a book, and therefore it can 
fairly be called a product of American 
literature, and it is a good product too. 

Lord Bryce’s “Modern Democracies”— 
or, if not the whole of it, at any rate, 
Chapters XXVIII to LVII. inclusive, 
which describe social and democratic 
progress in the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand from the worker’s 
point of view. 


The foregoing books have been put 
down at haphazard, and none of them, 
we believe, appears in the list of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. We are 
quite certain that the reader of the 
books on our list will have a good time, 
and we are inclined to think he will get 
a fairly ‘comprehensive grasp of the 
problems of the worker from medieval 
times to the present. 

LAWRENCE F, Apport. 


THE DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF GENOA 


I-IS GENOA GOING OR COMING? 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WILLIAM C. GREGG 


of thirty-four nations with as 

many policies and one thousand 
delegates with as many interests. The 
common aim is to get more than is 
given. Unless they can rise to the plane 
of constructive statesmanship, the end 
will be worse than the beginning. Can 
they rise? It dgesn’t seem possible, yet 
the urge is very great; stranger things 
have happened. 

But what do they desire so pro- 
foundly.? To improve the value of their 
money, 

The value has fallen for two reasons: 

First, because they spent more than 
their income in running their govern- 
ments. 

Second, they bought more 
than they had exports to ship. 

An ordinary man would suppose that 
the remedy lay in reversing these two 
faults. True; but that will cause un- 
employment and more self-denial by a 
£00d many people than those good many 
people want to suffer. 

There is another remedy, temporary, 
but effective for a while. Loans (cred- 
its). Can one nation that is running 
behind lend to another that is worse off? 

Why not? Ah, here is the solution: 


Te Genoa Conference is composed 


imports 


Why not have all the thirty-four nations 


join in one general loan, one bond issue 
to be used to bolster up the weaker sis- 
ters, they-repaying the loans as soon as 
possible? 

* If there is strength in numbers, this is 
a capital suggestion. 

But there may be weakness in num- 
bers when unity of action is required; 
there may be favoritism in loans, fric- 
tion in administration, and weakness in 
enforcement of agreements. 

The plan is coupled with war preven- 
tion, but it carries the seeds of more 
wars through jeaiousies, factions, and 
defalcations. , 

The majority of the nations are now 
living alone and living as best they can. 
Suppose there are thirty-four farmers in 
the same State, but badly scattered; a 
half-dozen of them are broke, the rest 
just getting along. These farmers don’t 
use the same methods nor speak the 
same language; some Non-Partisan 
Leaguer proposes that they form a com- 
pany, each taking so much stock, the 
company issuing bonds for the benefit 
of all, but in proportion as they are hard 
up. Would it work? It never has. 

Could thirty-four nations in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, each hard up, 
work a similar scheme? 

Many are thrilled at the announce- 





ments: “These new times require new 
men and new ideas.” “The world has 
outgrown old financial methods.” 

You and I want to see the new heaven 
and the new earth too, but we don’t 
want too much new earth on top of us! 

Let us try and imagine how this inter- 
national underwriting syndicate would 
work. The prospectus might say: 
“Each nation will agree to subscribe its 
proportion of, say, five billion dollars of 
capital. The funds will be in the hands 
of a managing committee, composed of 
a member from each nation but voting 
in proportion to the capital owned.” 

In order to see how this little enter- 
prise would work let us assess ten per 
cent on the subscriptions. 

Austria comes first on the list; she 
has “subscribed,” althoygh she is inter- 
ested only in absorption; but to be regu- 
lar she must pay something. In what? 
Her paper krone? No, it is worthless. 
In gold? She hasn’t any. In lumber? 
There isn’t a lumber department or- 
ganized yet, so Austria will please step 
out of the line for a while. 

Belgium is next. Belgium looks pros- 
perous; she hasn’t asked help for quite 
a while. How will she pay her sub- 
scriptions? “Not in paper; gold, if you 
please.” But Belgium has only 4% per 








cent of gofi against her outstanding 
paper money; she can’t reduce it; she 
could furnish manufactured goods if 
‘some one supplied the raw materials. 
No, that has not yet- been worked out. 
it is very complicated. Could Belgium 
pay her subscription out of her revenues, 
her receipts from taxes or.something? 
Belgium looks embarrassed, for her 
total income is only a little over half 
her expenditures, according to recent 
statistics. 

“Belgium, will you please step out of 
the line for a little while?” 

Britain is reached. Now we have 
elear sailing: “Mr. Lloyd George, you 
haven’t yet determined the amount of 
your subscription.” 

“No, not yet, but it will be very large. 
It will depend on. how we get along in 
paying what we owe Uncle Sam; and the 
amount must be approved, anyway, by 
Parliament.” 

“You don’t say so! 
make that rule?” 

“It was put into the resolution per- 
mitting me to meet you all at Genoa.” 

“Well, but, Mr. George, we are expect- 
ing great things from England; we 
might say, she is the keystone in this 
financial arch. Perhaps you could do 
something for us out of your revenues? 
You had a surplus, we believe, last year 
of nearly $200,000,000.” 

“Well, some of us called it a surplus, 
but others thought we should not in- 
clude sales of war supplies with reve- 
nues. They go so far as to claim that, 
leaving out such items and placing 
regular income against expenditure, we 
show a deficit in the year just closed of 
perhaps $500,000,000.” 

We can take a recess at this point, for 
we seem to be getting nowhere with our 
world credit corporation. 

Another plan, said to be suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd George, is for Germany to 
issue bonds and give them to France in 
payment for reparations, France in- 
dorsing them and giving them to Eng- 
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land in payment of her war debt, Eng- 
land in turn indorsing them and hand- 
ing them to the United States in pay- 
ment for what England owes Uncle Sam. 
At first blush this looks clever and 
feasible. America gets double indorse- 
ments, which ought to make the German 
bonds good. If Germany fails to pay, 
both France and England agree to pay. 
Let us see how it bears analysis: 
First, what would America do with 
such bonds? It is proposed that they 
run for a long time, longer than the 
terms America expects to give England, 
for the plan is based on Germany pay- 
ing. Can America sell these German 
bonds on the open market? And if so, 
at what price? Their value would be 
highly speculative, dependent on all 
European complications instead of the 
conditions behind purely British bonds. 
Second, would the indorsements of 
France and England place the proposed 
German bonds ahead of or behind the 
present obligations of France and Eng- 
land? 
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Third, this plan would pay England’s 
debt to America, but not France’s debt 
to America. You remember, France 
pays England when she indorses these 
German bonds in favor of England, but 
she still owes America. There is no 
suggestion in this plan by which France 
discharges her obligation to us. 

Whenever we are free to deal alone 
with France, America knows exactly 
what to do. The debt of France to us 
will be canceled with the utmost satis- 
faction. 

France is to-day the least spoiled of 
all of Europe. 

Suffering much, she does not whimper. 

With the hardest financial problems 
involving her, she is farthest on the 
road to courageous economies. 

The greatest objection to this German 
bond scheme to me is that Germany will 
not expect to pay and will not pay. 

She now refuses to tax her people as 
the people of the Allies are war-taxed. 
She stalls and stalls, and much of the 
world seems to like it. The prospect of 
the United States ultimately canceling 
these bonds “in order to_ stabilize 
Europe” is so good that many a Hun 
is smiling about it to-day. 

And with good reason, because in less 
than three years, and before they have 
paid much more than the expenses of 
the Rhine armies, they have seen the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations ignored, if not flouted, by Eng- 
land and Italy. They have seen the 
United States withdraw safely across 
the Atlantic—safely for America and 
safely for Germany. 

To-day there looms at Genoa a com- 
bination of Germany and Soviet Russia 
with infinite possibilities of evil, with 
undisguised hatred of France and all 
that she represents, with determination 
to divide and a hope to destroy thé other 
former Allies, certainly to destroy fur- 
ther alliance, and to recover as much as 


.possible of what yesterday they seemed 


to have lost. 


II—A BOMB UNDER THE BRIDGE 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


AR has ruined Europe. It has 
killed millions of men. It has 
mutilated other millions. It 


has sunk millions of tons of shipping. 
It has destroyed mines, forests, orchards, 
buildings of all kinds, even entire towns 
and cities. 

Worst of all, it has destroyed confi- 
dence. 

How can confidence, reciprocal re- 
spect, security, credit, be restored? If 
these things were restored, Europe 
would not now be groaning under the 
weight of onerous armaments, tariffs, 
exchanges, debts. In particular, there 
would not be so many men out of work. 

To change all this was the great prob- 
lem before the recent Conference of the 


principal Powers at Cannes. They de- 
cided that they would have to invite to 
a general Conference at Genoa the na- 
tions which would agree to certain 
elementary principles of civilized inter- 
national intercourse. Among these 
principles were: 


The reciprocal respect of national 
systems of ownership, internal econ- 
omy and government, and non-inter- 
ference with the same. 

Respect for the property and rights 
of foreign capital. 

Recognition of debts which have 
been or may be undertaken or guar- 
anteed by the state. 

Obligation to restore or compensate 
all foreign interests for losses by con- 
fiscation. 


Maintenance of a legal and juridical 
system which sanctions and enforces 
commercial and other contracts with 
impartiality. 

Financial and currency conditions 
which offer sufficient security for 
trade. 

An undertaking to refrain from 
propaganda subversive of order and 
established political systems. 

An undertaking to refrain from ag- 
gression against other nations. 


The invitation was accepted by the 
nations of Europe—especially by Ger- 
many and Russia. 

They came to Genoa. For the first 
time all the European victors and van- 
quished and neutrals in the late war 
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met together in an attempt to reunite 
the European family. 

They are nations of diverse political 
and social organization. They are rep- 
resented here at Genoa by men of every 
class and party. 

All of them feel the necessity of de- 
liverance from national isolation and 
the necessity at least of neighborliness, 
if not of brotherhood. At all events, 
their common object is to seek a \com- 
mon economic salvation. 

For a week the Conference has been 
in session. All its members have met 
on a plane of perfect equality. All ap- 
parently have been pursuing a common 
end, no matter how certain individual 
and national ambitions may have been 
hidden. 

One of these aims has been Germany’s 
ambition to rule Russia. Commercially 
and economically before the war Ger- 
many made great progress in this direc- 
tion. Her clever, expert, hard-working 
industrialists and financiers were every- 
where to be found in Russia. 

Politically Germany’s chance came 
with the Russian Revolution and de- 
struction of legitimate government five 
years ago. She sent Lenine—a Com- 
munist and propagandist who hated all 
civilized government—into Russia with 
the deliberate intention of producing 
anarchy there, and then, at the proper 
time, she would reap the advantage. 

Day before yesterday Germany pro- 
claimed to the world the outward sign 
of that advantage. She had concluded 
a treaty some time ago in Berlin with 
the Bolsheviks. But neither side had 
signed it there, for each wanted to come 
to Genoa with free hands, hoping 
thereby the easier to strike at a divided 
Europe, especially at a divided England 
and France. Perhaps Germany and 
Russia could divide Europe still fur- 
ther before starting to play their strong- 
est trump card. 

To their disappointment, despite cer- 
tain differences and tendencies, France 
and England were much more a soli- 
darity than had been supposed. The 
same was true of the rest of Europe. 
Hence, after waiting a week to look the 
ground over, the Germans and Russians 
decided that there was really nothing to 
do but to play their trump card. So, 
without informing the other delegates 
and behind their backs, the Germans 
and Russians suddenly signed and pub- 
lished the hitherto secret treaty. They 
signed it here; though they are guests 
of the Italian Government and members 
of an international Conference envisag- 
ing a whole continent, and not one or 
two nations only. The Germans and 
Russians cannot, apparently, play a 
straight game. 

To-day, in talking to some of us, Mr. 
Lloyd George, British Prime Minister, 
said: 


This is no informal act. We all 


igreed to be on a plane of equality 
in every respect and we have been. 
We have been in apparent accord 
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that we should discuss matters to- 
gether and not in separate paths. 

What happened? Behind the backs 
of the commission which had the 
subject of Russia in charge another 
and a diverse work is done. It gives 
us a sudden blow which no one ex- 
pected. 

Such an act seems to me an at- 
tempt, absolutely, of sabotage. I do 
not mean the shipwreck of the Con- 
ference. The act might have led to 
shipwreck, however, but I do not be- 
lieve that it was introduced with that 
intention. 


This final sentence may have com- 
forted the Germans and Russians a lit- 
tle after their castigation. 

The subjects comprised in the Russo- 
German treaty are precisely those which 
have been forming the object of negotia- 
tions between the Russian representa- 
tives and those of the other Powers, 
Germany included. Last week I heard 
the German Chancellor proclaim that 
his delegation would loyally co-operate 
with the other delegations in the- solu- 
tion of these questions. Of course the 
separate treaty with Russia violates 
that loyalty. It also violates some of 
the conditions of the Cannes invitation. 
Finally, it violates the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

As a result, by the sentence of the 
Allies, Germany, as signatory of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, must annul the Russo- 
German Treaty or have no voice in the 
negotiations between the other Powers 
and Russia. Naturally, Germany has 
chosen the latter course. 

The Russo-German Treaty is appar- 
ently economic in character. The Ger- 
man and Russian Governments mutually 
renounce repayment of war expenses 
and war damages. They declare that all 
questions of public or private law will 
be settled according to _ reciprocity. 
They agree to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions. They declare for a mutual trade 
based on the principle of the most 
favored nation and undertake_to aid 
each other in attenuating their economic 
difficulties. Germany, in particular, re- 
nounces all claims resulting from Bolsh- 
evik measures which have affected Ger- 
man citizens, on condition that the 
Bolshevik Government does not grant 
reparation for similar claims from other 
Powers; the implication from this of 
course is that if the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment does grant reparation to other 
Powers, it must also to Germany. This 
annulment of the rights of private per- 
sons and the most favored nation clause 
have put both Russia and Germany in 
good humor. 

What secret clauses there may be is 
naturally not disclosed. But the treaty 
is too one-sided, as favoring Russia, not 
to have such. , 

The treaty stiffens the backs of both 
Germany and Russia. 

It stiffens Germany’s back because at 
last she has been actually displaying to 
the world a will of her own; she is no 
longer the plaything of the Entente! In 
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the second place, and chiefly, it gives 
Germany the satisfaction of feeling that, 
no matter what Russia does, henceforth 
she (Germany) is going to win. She 
will stop Russia, if she can, from mak- 
ing reparations; she will encourage 
Russia to resist Allied requests, although 
she knows that the United States Gov- 
ernment, for one, is not likely to cancel 
the Russian debt to it or assent to the 
cancellation of the claims of our citizens 
against the Soviets. If Russia should 
yield, Germany has still the upper 
hand; if Russia resists, Germany is “the 
whole show” and Russia becomes an en- 
tirely free field for German ‘exploitation 
—indeed, in such an event, Russia 
would be but a vast Germangeolony. 

The treaty stiffens Russia’s back be- 
cause she can now defy the rest of the 
world, as she never could by treaties 
made with the Baltic States, or Turkey, 
or Persia, for instance. She has now 
made a treaty with the one Power able 
and ready and willing thoroughly to 
rehabilitate her. Hence she defies the 
other nations by practically declaring to 
them that if they do not accept the con- 
ditions accepted by Germany then Ger- 
many will have the sole charge of re- 
making Russia. 

If all this seems purely economic, be- 
tween the lines of the treaty one may 
breathe a political atmosphere. 

The treaty stands directly in the way 
of the Entente countries in their neces- 
sity and effort to get reparation pay- 
ments, Suppose Germany finally re- 
fuses to pay any more, and suppose 
Russia refuses to pay at all. What 
then? The Entente may ultimately have 
to take up arms to get payments. The 
800,000 soldiers of France and the much 
smaller armies of Italy, Belgium, and 
England could now be confronted, first, 
by the 100,000 German regulars, plus the 
hundreds of thousands of trained men 
who have belonged to the various “se- 
curity” organizations (but who would 
be quickly solidified with the German 
army), and, second, with the 1,500,000 
soldiers in the present Russian army. 

The treaty is meaningful not to Ger- 
many and Russia alone. When the pres- 
ent Poland was created, men prophesied 
that if Germany and Russia ever came 
together in close alliance they would 
crush Poland between them. Neither 
Germany nor Russia wants Poland to be 
a separate state. Neither Germany nor 
Russia is satisfied with present fron- 
tiers. The treaty, therefore, doubtless 
signifies their own expected territorial 
expansion at a not too distant day, and 
the fourth and final partition of Poland. 

Will the world stand idly by? 

- The German and Russian journalists 
here in this “Casa della Stampa,” as I 
write, are boasting that their treaty will 
consolidate peace. Instead, it may ulti- 
mately mean war. 

Such is its potentiality. As to the 
present Conference, however, while the 
treaty has endangered it, it need not 
prevent its success, The duty of the 
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delegates remains the same, no matter 
what the present defection or the dis- 
tant menace. It is to make out of the 
debates and decisions in this Conference 


SEATTLE ELECTS A MAYOR 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLINS 


BY 


pal election. 

The selection of Dr. Edwin J. 
Brown, dentist-lawyer, sometime Social- 
ist, for Mayor, Tuesday, May 2, is well 
in accord with the often-observed fact 
that political disturbances of the North- 
western metropolis are never dull. The 
city that recalled its chief executive in 
1911, that was the scene of America’s 
first general strike in 1919, has, by its 
recent Mayoralty campaign, abandoned 
its old political leaders for new. And it 
has done so in a way nothing short of 
extraordinary. 

A fusion of the votes of labor, bank- 
ing, business, and professional groups is 
believed to be the explanation of Dr. 
Brown’s election. 

The new Mayor was bitterly fought by 
half the newspapers of the city and sup- 
ported by none. 

He has a record of political misadven- 
tures as Bryanesque in number as in 
variety. 

Yet, in spite of all, he was chosen by 
40,000 votes to his opponent’s 28,000. 

Dr. Brown presents a peculiar figure 
in municipal polities, virtually unique. 
He is both a lawyer’and a dentist by 
profession. His first taste of city poli- 
ties was in Kansas City, Missouri, where 
he was graduated froin a dental college, 
and from the Kansas City School of Law 
in 1899. For a time he was a barber. 
His real interest was in reform, and was 
centered in the fight led by William 
Roekhill Nelson, of the Kansas City 
“Star,” against the city bosses. He 
shared in the campaign that elected 
Herbert Hadley to a city office—Hadley, 
who later became Governor of Missouri 
and who was mentioned for the Presi- 
deney in 1912. 

During his twenty-one years of resi- 
dence in Seattle he has been looked 
upon by business men as a_ harmless 
radical of a rather freak type. He is 
most widely known as a dentist whose 
advertisements in the newspapers con- 
sisted of political and economie sermons 
and of occasional tirades against rival 
dentists who sought to reap the benefit 
of his publicity by establishing their 
offices in the vicinity of his, with the 
announcement that they were the “right 
Dr. Brown.” 

Periodically he ran for office, and 
periodically he was defeated. His politi- 
eal career includes campaigns for Gov- 
ernor, the bench, Mayor, corporation 
counsel, city councilman, and prosecut- 


GS oa ee has had another munici- 
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a bridge over which the ruined nations 
of Europe may walk from shifting sands 
to the firm ground of an assured pros- 
perity. But I, for one, deem the Russo- 
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ing attorney. In earlier campaigns he 
ran as a Socialist, later as a Non-Parti- 
san, and still later as a Democrat. 

His difficulties with the name of 
Brown were not confined to disputes 
with rival dentists. In 1918 he lost the 
race for county prosecuting attorney by 
a mere handful of votes to another 
Brown. “Counted out by the gang,” de- 
clared Dr. Brown. 

Admitting he was a “bright fellow,” 
few took him seriously. He supplied 
political amusement. 

That the Bryan of Seattle, an adver- 
tising dentist, with a record of radical 
utterances, should be chosen Mayor of 
Seattle would not have been credited by 
astute politicians a month ago. Appar- 
ently, indeed, the shift to Brown was 
astoundingly swift, almost unparalleled. 
Yet it has its roots in a State-wide dis- 
trust of the old political leaders and o!d 
political line-ups, distrust that has made 
many willing to turn almost to any 
quarter for relief and change. 

Interest in Seattle’s municipal affairs 
was aroused in 1911 when the city, in 
the throes of setting its house in order, 
recalled its Mayor, the famous Hi Gill. 
Brown, incidentally, was one of the re- 
form candidates—defeated, of course. 
But when Gill was later elected again, 
students of municipal government real- 
ized that Seattie offers much that is 
instructive in the ways of city polities 
and policies. 

Shortly after the armistice attention 
was focused on Seatile again by the 
threatened general strike, when Ole 
Hanson, then Mayor, came into promi- 
nence by his determined stand against 
the strikers. 

After the strike failed, Seattle was 
confronted with the issue of ownership 
of its street railways. Mayor Hanson 
strongly advocated the purchase of the 
system by the city, which was accom- 
plished. ° 

Ugly rumors soon were passing from 
mouth to mouth coneerning the street- 
ear purchase. It was openly charged 
that the city had been grossly held up, 
that an antiquated, run-down white ele- 
phant was in its keeping. 

The result of the Hanson administra- 
tion was twofold: the street railway be- 
came a chief issue in municipal politics. 
and the breach between labor and busi- 
ness was wider than before. 

The street-car purchase became the 
subject for grand jury investigation. 
lawsuits, and much agitation, while the 
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German treaty a bomb placed under the ; 
bridge. 

Let us hope it won’t explode! 

Genoa, April 20, 1922. 


very next Mayoralty campaign was con- 
tested between a conservative and a 
radical candidate. The conservative 
candidate won by a large majority, in 
spite of the fact that most of the news- 
papers, outside the labor press, gave ac- 
tive support to another conservative 
man. 

But the moderates, victorious as they 
were, saw that, while the labor votes 
were concentrated gn one candidate, the 
conservative votes were scattered over 
the field. As a result these men organ- 
ized this winter the Washington Union 
League Club, an out-and-out political 
organization which in the primaries 
preceding the recent election gave its 
support to Walter F. Meier, Corporation 
Counsel. 

The internal condition in Seattle was 
complicated by a condition obtaining 
throughout the State—disgust with the 
rings, old line-ups, old leaders, that hat’ 
been in control of politics many years 
Whether dishonesty and crookedness 
existed, and exists, or not, is difficult te 
attempt to prove, but the belief thai 
they did exist was not confined to radi.’ 
cals and reformers. The people gener. 
ally were in the mood for change. 

This was a fact overlooked by the 
Washington Union League Club. The 
personnel of the founders was peculiar] 
unfortunate: Richard A. Ballinger, o' 
Ballinger-Pinchot fame, was temporary 
President, and others who might fairly 
be judged reactionaries rather than con. 
servatives were associated with him. 

Meier was defeated in the primaries 
the victim of the unpopularity of his” 
supporters. ; 

Another conservative, State Senator | 
Dan Landon, and, to the amusement of 
many, Dr. Brown, were the nominees, 
the latter nosing out Mr. Meier by 3?! 
votes. 

The day following the primaries 
Landon’s election was confidently 
dicted. 

Then came the extraordinary 
unexpected shift. Seattle, quietly 
without explanation, went Brown. 

Five days before the final election the 
impossible began to become _ possible, © 
nay, probable. Seattle’s business men 
bankers, professional men, those who | 
had laughed at Brown, were deserting © 
Landon. They deserted a Republican ™ 
for one whom they never had consid- 
ered other than a_ freak, politically 
speaking. The “grafting plunderbund of 
business profileers” and the “red radi- 
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cals,” as extremists in the two groups 
term each other, were agreeing on a 
candidate for Mayor. 

The “Union Record,” labor organ, took 
alarm, and did not express any opinion. 
The opponents of Brown became frantic. 
He was accused of being a radical 
Socialist; he was denounced as a tool of 
reactionary business. He was charged 
as a champion of bootleggers,’ drug, ped- 
dlers, gamblers, grafters, big: business: 


“Senator Landon concedes me every:. 


thing,” remarked Brown. ; > Sly 
But it was not love for Brown go"much * 
as dislike for Landon, or for*the*things 
his name was associated with, -that 
elected the doctor. Landon” belonged 2 
with the old-line politicians: He had 
long been in State politics. 
among his sfipporters were men who, in 
the public mind at least, weré regarded 


as of the “ring,” both in City Hall and, 
And the electoraté ‘re-" 


State Capitol. 
belled, 


HIS age is rightly called a com- 
mercial age, and commerce is an 
interchange of services. * There are 

very few businesses, there ‘is no hon- 
est business, in which a mam can en- 
gage without serving the. community. 
The farmer raises a crop ‘of corn:and 
wheat; he sends it to the mill; which 
grinds it into meal and flour; .the* mill 
sends it to the railway, which transports 
it to the city; and the railways deliver it 
io the grocers, who in turn“ distribute 
it to the homes. Farmer, niill, raitway; 
and grocer are co-operatingsin a’mutiial 


service on which the community;.de-. 
It is becatise’ this* com ‘them, is pagan; 


pends for food. 
mercial machinery of interchange.-is in- 
ierfered with that thousands Of :R 
sians are starving, and, prrapicns oe i 
ity, carefully organized, is attempting 
to supply them with food and ig Wwork- 
ing very efficiently, it cannot, with ifs 
utmost effort, take the place and do the 
work done with comparative -ease by 
conmimerce. . 

Precisely because this age is one in 
whieh mutuality of service is so fully 
developed, I eall it not only a conmmer- 
cial age, but also of all ages in history 
the most Christian. 

For it is service that distinguishes 
Christianity from paganism. ~ This is 
made clear by the only passage, I think, 
in which Jesus defined the fundamental 
difference between paganism and Chris- 
tianity. He said: 


Ye, know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them. But it shall not 


be so among you: but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your 
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Another factor, seemingly ridiculous, | 


had much to do with the votes. Landon 
has been called the “homeliest man in 
town.” With the increase in Seattle’s 
importance as a commercial center, the 
social aspects of the Mayor’s office have 
broadened, and many sensitive citizens 
could not bring themselves to support 
Landon for that very reason. At least, 
80°; itis» believed. 

‘They looked at Brown; many modified 
» formier opinion. The dentist- 
lawyer bad thot been letting grass grow. 
“He: isesaid-to“have done a business well 
Over. the’. nvillign- dollar mark since he 
came .to “Seattie;:he owns a ranch esti- 
mated: to be worth in the neighborhood 
of $209; 000: , Although Brown was wag- 


Chief +ing ‘his ‘ usuaké fight to “clean up the 


city,” the, moderates said to themselves 
that perhaps; they had done hffi.an in- 
justice. » He: Might have peculiar. ideas, 
but he was a ‘highly: successful : :nyan of 
affairs. wey 


“a 


KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
AN AGE OF SERVICE 


minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you,-let him be your servant. 


The. difference between pagans and 
Christians is not that the pagans call 
*GodJove and the Christians call him 
Jehovah; nor that the pagans worship 
him<fn. temples with prayers and sacri- 


‘fices and the Christians worship him in 


churches with prayers and music. As 
‘A have recently written in one of these 
“Knoll, Papers,” a community in which 


‘the rich’? make the poor serve them, and 
“the: strong make the. weak serve.them, 


and “the wise make the ignorant serve 
a community in which 
the: rich serve the poor, and the strong 


M' siinve the weak, and the wise serve the 


ignorant,.is.a Christian community. os 
The difference is theological as well as: 
sociological. The Christian religion is: 
the only ghe which worships love, not 
power. ie’ whole of Christian duty is 


’ sttmmed up in “A new commandment I 


give unto you, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.” The whole of 
Christian theology is summed up in the 
declaration, “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” ~ 

We do not. need a new organization of 
industry. The present organization is 
admirably adapted to carry on a com- 
merce which is a mutual service.’ What 
we need is more of the spirit of service 
and less of the spirit of acquisition. 
Co-operation is no cure for selfishness. 
A well-organized gang of railway rob- 
bers is the: more dangerous to a com- 
munity the more efficiently it is organ- 
ized. A corporation is essentially a co- 
operative enterprise. A thousand men 
contribute their money to a fund and 
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Seattle, emphatically, had determined 
upon change. 

Interest in Dr. Brown will not cease 
with his election. He has promised 
lower street-car fares, and his solution 
of the problem will have great bearing 
on the whole subject of municipal 
ownership. Then, too, he is an advocate 
of a mammoth hydroelectric develop- 
ment project. This, if carried to comple- 
tion, will, as Dr. Brown says, be “one 
of the greatest single-handed assets 
owned by any city in the United States” 
and “will produce more power than 
Muscle Shoals.” 

Meanwhile Seattle is rubbing its eyes, 
surprised at itself. The “Times” 
remarks philosophically that Seattle has 
survived a Hanson and can survive a 
Brown; others believe the cause of 
honest government has triumphed over 
questionable political forces; and the 
Nation is edified by another example of 
the idiosynerasies of municipal politics. 


trust the fund to the control of a few 
supposedly wise directors. The directors 
serve the stockholders; the stockholders 
serve the community. Such a corpora- 
tion’ may be animated by the spirit of 
service; but it may be animated purely 
bythe spirit of selfishness. It may have 
no soul. ~Soviet Russia has taught one 
lesson to the world; it has taught us 
that changing the form of industry and 
leaving .it controlled by the spirit of 
selfisiiness “is: no remedy for industrial 
ills. Communism is not curative. 

It is impossible .to. estimate the ser- 
vice whiclr*has* been rendered and is 
being rendered to the world:by the men 
who have produced—sonie by their 
muscles and some-by theeekrain— corn, 
wheat, wool,, coal,. at ‘copper, 
lumber, oil,.. for -t word's use. The 
difference between th ‘a reeri 
and the, Americarof five ‘hundred years 
ago is’ largely: due’ to the’ work of these 
men. Some of them have been overpaid, 
some of them ‘underpaid? But the quiet 
assumption jof certain reformers that the 
captains of industry have been actuated 
only “hy the ambition of acquisition has 
no-foeindation .in fact. It can be par- 
donéd only on the ground that ignorance 
is the mother of uncharitableness. In 
America the ambition to do a great 
service is at least as common as the 
ambition to acquire a great fortune. 
Oftenest, perhaps, the two go hand in 
hand. 

In America Christianity is paganized. 
paganism. is. Christianized. Neither 
dominates the other; but gradually, very 
gradually, the spirit of service is taking 
the lead; Christianity is gaining the 
mastery. 
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FREDERICK 
MAC MONNIES’S 
STATUE OF 
“CIVIC VIRTUE” 
IN THE 
NEW YORK 
CITY HALL 
PARK 


Because Mr. Mac- 
Monnies has pre- 
sented “Civic Virtue’’ 
as a male figure 
trampling on tempta- 
tion in the form of 
sirens, the super- 
feminists have raised 
a violent protest 
against the placing 
of this statue’ in 
City Hall Park. This 
heroie figure has al- 
ready been given a 
nickname—for New 
Yorkers have irrever- 
ently dubbed it ‘‘The 
Rough Guy” 
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borr News Service 


PAINTING BY 
GEORGE W. BELLOWS 
AT THE SPRING 
EXHIBITION OF THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
IN PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 





This picture, ‘Eleanor, Jean, and 
Anna,’ was awarded a medal of the 
first class 





“BENEDICTION,” 
DESIGNED BY 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, 
SCULPTOR, AND 
HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT 


This bronze winged figure, which will 
tower sixteen feet high and _ forty 
feet above the roadway at St. Mihicl, 
France, is here shown as_ photo- 

graphed from a model, recently com- 
- pleted. It will form part of the 
memorial to 3,500 soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts who fell in the Great ‘War 














Photograph by De Witt Ward 











BEHIND THE SILVER BUTTON 


A LETTER TO AN EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK FROM 


A CAPTAIN 


EAR ABBOTT: 
You ask mé whal a magazine 
like The Outlook can do. to bene- 
fil the disabled service man now in the 
cure of the Government.» This is a dif- 
ficult question to aunswer—there are so 
many sides to the problem, and all the 
human materials with which we have to 
deal are rather refractory. You must 
keep in mind that the whole matter is 
one of the interplay of people with con- 
flicting aims and interests. 

Take the ex-soldier himself. 
through the mill from the 
When I enlisted fourteen years ago in a 
crack Boston outfit, I was so green that 
it struek me as a good stunt to go and 
rough-house the officers’ tents. Fortu- 
nately, an older soldier dissuaded me. 
rom those depths I climbed to the 
dizzy elevation of a very temporary bat- 
talion commander. I took a company of 
infantry into action in the Argonne 
Forest, and have had two and a half 
years in army hospitals to think it over. 
I’m lame now and a pensioner. While 
no seer, I know something of the work- 
ings of the disabled service man’s mind. 
It’s apt to appear to the normal citizen 
as a warped mind. It is. 

To begin with, the disabled soldier is 
either sick or wounded; by this time 
he’s been sick or wounded about four 
years; he’s a chronic invalid; he’s had 
from one to twenty operations under 
anesthetics; he’s been shipped from 
hospital to hospital, examined, quizzed, 
jawed at, pawed over, by some scores of 
doctors, most of whom he guesses—and 
he’s not far wrong—aren’t capable of 
properly chloroforming a sick kitten. 
He accepts the kindly ministrations of 
the Red Cross and the cockroaches that 
come on his breakfast tray with the 
same weary. philosophy, as the good and 
bad elements of the same game. Pain 
and pus are old and too familiar details 
of his life. 

Naturally, a sick body makes a sick 
mind. He lost all ambition years ago; 
he is more or less content to accept his 
lot, to weave baskets, string beads, shoot 
craps, and get tanked on bootleg gin 
after pay day, without much thought of 
the future. Physical weakness and de- 
pendence upon others sap his mental 
vitality. He is suspicious and grouchy; 
he is hard boiled. One gets used to a 
certain amount of pain—it’s part of the 
day’s work. Aside from that, the life 
isn’t hard; bed and chow are furnished, 
and the ghost walks once a month. 

Pitehforked out of this life, into a 
strenuous world that forgot*about the 
war by January 1, 1919, the ex-soldier is 
out o’ luck. You know the) old story: 
job gone. nothing offered except at star- 
vation wages, no ambition, and a pain 
in the oid wound when the weather is 


I’ve been 
bottom. 
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damp. Hospital wasn’t so bad, after all. 
very one he meets is only tod glad to 
do anything for a wounded: soldier to 
vet him out of the way... He aecumu- 
lates recommendations as he is passed 
from one office to the next. He is asked 
over and over again what he thinks of 
the bonus. Then the Veterans’ Bureau 
notifies him that his case has been re- 
rated and his cos: pensation cut in half. 
He drifts. If lucky, he lands a job, 
gathers himself together, and holds it 
down, but he is always uncertain as to 
what the Veterans’ Bureau will do to him 
next, and whether or not that old gas 
cough that comes back on rainy days 
really is T.B. He is apt to be sore on the 
Administration, to consider that the wise 
guy, after all, was the slacker, and to 
vote the Democratic ticket next election. 

Don’t judge these little weaknesses 
too harshly. Remember that four swift 
years ago that shabby chap with the 
silver button in his coat was your hero 
who waded through the poison gas and 
shell-fire, struggled in the barbed wire, 
shot or clubbed the gunners at their 
Maxims, and turned the crackling muz- 
zles back upon the Hun. Remember 
Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and the Ar- 
gonne. To you they are names and 
dates recalling weary days and anxious 
nights; to him they are flaming and 
terrific realities—memories of slaugh- 
ter and peril, the dead face of his buddy 
white and red in the mud, of his own 
sacrifice and his own blood soaking into 
the pleasant land of France. 

Turn now from the soldier to his 
guardian enemy, the doctor. The doc- 
tor, like his victim, is a very human 
man. He’s not the best doctor in town, 
and he knows it. Your own physician 
and the fellows you know who went 
through Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and 
P. and S., who have a good practice and 
do clever operations in clinies for char- 
ity, aren’t his kind. He never went to a 
big college; he learned medicine in a 
struggling, second-rate school. He’s 
looking after soldiers, to tell the truth, 
because he needs the money. He finds 
them an obstinate, irritable, dissatisfied 
lot, ever clamoring for the impossible, 
always packing a grievance. With these 
men he does the best he can till he gets 
tired out, then finishes off the job in a 
hurry so as to get in a little tennis on 
the hospital clay caurt before it rains. 
He becomes indifferent to pain—it’s part 
of his day’s work; he gets indifferent to 
Croton bugs and dirt. Every army hos- 
pital he has been in has an abundance 
of both. “It. doesn’t matter much; there 
are always ‘clean bandages and the 
eternal. Daki solution. Forever there 
are reports to be made out and record 
cards to be filed;-if he misses out on 
these, he catches hell from the adju- 
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tant; if he makes a mistake on a pa- 
tient, il isn’t so easy to stiek the blame 
on him. Red tape and routine treat- 
ment of men who won't get well are the 
bane of his existence. lt is difficult: to 
keep up any enthusiasm; he draws his 
not over-liberal pay cheek as long as he 
satisfies his immediate superiors. He 
has small variety in his practice—the 
same old dressings on the same old 
wounds day after day; he may feel him- 
self going stale; like the soldier, he is 
apt to drift. 

Now take the angle of the Veterans’ 
Bureau employee. He—or she—prob- 
ably landed the job through polities. 
Times are hard, and if this job is lost 
it will be next to impossible to get an- 
other. The immediate concern is to 
keep that job. There will always be a 
roomful of restless, poorly dressed men 
with canes and crutches, moving about, 
turning over tattered magazines on the 
table, smoking cigarettes, and inquiring 
about lost records. Tell him to come 
back in a week—the papers are in Wash- 
ington. Next. By and by the soldier 
gets tired of being stalled off’ and goes 
to his Congressman with a tale of delay, 
suffering, and mistreatment that is all 
true but which loses nothing in the tell- 
ing. The Congressman writes a letter 
to*the Bureau or gets some one on the 
‘phone. Things happen fast. The em- 
ployee, with the late. dismissals in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing fresh 
in his mind, digs frantically for the 
records and X-ray plates; cannot locate 
them because the office has been moved 
twice since the soldier’s case was first 
opened, and in despair goes to the poli- 
tician who landed him the job for his 
help in keeping it. Ultimately the sol- 
dier gets attention. If he were wise, he 
would have gone to his Congressman in 
the beginning. As it is, he is convinced 
that the Veterans’ Bureau is full of 
Bolsheviks who are out to do the soldier. 
You can’t blame him much, either. 

Finally, there is the public, and you 
know more about the public than I. 

What can The Outlook do to help the 
disabled soldier? There is need for a 
large sanity, reasonable kindness, jus- 
tice, humanity, efficiency. The Govern- 
ment has. spent enormous sums of 
money; it has run away like water 
spilled on the ground, and the disabled 
soldier is still discontented. He feels 
that the United States Government has 
not lived up to its promises. Mulling 
over its records, and fearful of its jobs, 
the Veterans’ Bureau cares no more for 
the men it is supposed to serve than 
does the mill for the grain it grinds. 
The soldier finds the vocational training 
more or less of a sham, but he accepts 
it for the living wage it carries. Prom- 
ised retirement on a parity with Regu- 
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W. B. MAXWELL 





It will not be long before 
‘Tp OvrTLooKk 


publishes two of the best stories which 
it has secured in recent years 


“THe Romance OF Ir” 
By W. B. Maxwell, 
whom English crities rank 
with Galsworthy. and Wells ; 
“Tue Gop In THE MACHINE ’ 
By Elsie Sing'master, 
for many years a welcome 
contributor to The Outlook. 
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lar officers, the disabled emergency 
Army officers have fought the General 
Staff for three years to get the protec- 
tion granted emergency Navy and 
Marine officers, but denied those who 
led the soldiers in battle. 

Consequently we organize. The dis- 
abled emergency officers seem to be on 
the point of winning a grudging and 
partial fulfillment of the promise made 
in the Selective Service Act by the pas- 
sage of the Bursum Bill; the Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have jammed 
through the House a Bonus Bill that is 


bitterly fought in the press and in 
Washington by the people who will be 
taxed to pay it. What a pity the bur- 
den cannot be placed on the men of mili- 
tary age who did not join the Army! 
The soldier is out to get. what he con- 
siders his rights; angered by the oppo- 
sition of those whom he feels sat back 
and made money while he sweated in 
cantonment or shivered’ in the mud of 
France, he may be inclined to press his 
elaim to the limit. . 
You see the difficulty of your question 
—What can The Outlook do for the dis- 


abled service man? Attack each prob- 
lem as it comes up; give us the benefit 
of your cool, sane, well-balanced, kindly 
thought. We need it. Help the disabled 
officer get his retirement; clean the dirt 
and bugs out of the hospitals; help the 
patient, the doctor, and the employee in 
the Veterans’ Bureau to a better under- 
standing of each other; fight the exploi- 
tation of the crippled soldier; speed up 
and humanize the system. 
I thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DOUGLAS. 


THE LOGGER AND THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


“ I are industrial experts. We 
can revolutionize your plant. 
We make profitable factories 


out of losing ones. We show you where 
your men are wasting time. We elimi- 
nate waste and install modern methods 
of increased efficiency. That is our job. 
Give us a trial.” ; 

The busy manager of a large logging 
concern in the Pacific Northwest re- 
ceived the above mimeographed circular 
from a brand-new Eastern firm of indus- 
trial engineers. The grizzled old logger 
understood the woods; he had been 
brought up in the tall timbers of the 
zreat Northwest. In his early days he 
had delivered railway ties to the Great 
Northern Railroad at twenty cents 
apiece. He didn’t make much money, 
but still he enjoyed the experience. It 
at least kept him going. He finally pur- 
chased a “coffee” mill and delivered 
rough lumber to Puget Sound cities. He 


later purchased a Willamette “donkey” 
and started logging on a little larger 
Scale. He enlarged his plant as years 
He was an expert in every 


went by. 


branch of the logging business. He had 
been a “faller,” a “bucker,” and a “bull 
bucker.” He went on the “rigging;” 
started in “choking,” then “chasing,” 
“decking,” “second loading,” and finally 
became a “head loader.” He had fired 
the logging “loky” and later on became 
a “donkey puncher,” graduating from 
his woods experience as a “hook ten-- 
der” of the first quality. He had laid 
out his own railways, and they were the 
pride of the country. 

Having worked up through every de- 
partment of the logging game, he 
thought he understood the logging busi- 
ness to the ‘steenth degree. There was 
no question but what he was familiar 
with the practical side of steam logging 
from the stump to the mill pond. How- 
ever, here was a new angle. He thought 
it was worth a trial. He decided to 
give the industrial engineers a chance. 
To his intense surprise, after he had 
signed the contract an immaculately 
tailored young man appeared in the 
woods. 

He had a short talk with the logger. 





“T’ll investigate for a few days,” he 
finally told him, “and I will probably 
find out just what the trouble is. When 
I do, we will proceed to eliminate it.” 

“Was you ever in the woods before?” 
queried the logger. 

“No,” replied the student “expert,” “I 
never have been—but then that makes 
no difference. We simply apply modern 
methods; eliminate unnecessary work; 
standardize production by pointing out 
the defects of your system. You see, 
that’s our business. We have learned 
ne ’ 

The grizzled logger became dubious. 
Logging was his game; but, never hav- 
ing enjoyed the advantages of high 
school or college, he stood in awe when 
facing the college-developed brain. After 
a week of walking around the woods in 
a dignified manner, the engineer took 
the mill-owner into his confidence. 

“Just as I thought,” he _ started. 
“You’re losing a lot of money with your 
falling crew. A terrible waste. You 
have twelve crews of ‘fallers;’ they are 
losing about one hundred minutes per 
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(C) Keystone 


FELLING A GIANT TREE IN THE NORTHWEST 


man per day. You have twenty-four 
men, which makes a total of twenty-four 
hundred minutes, or forty hours. Your 
wages are 50 cents an hour—or taking 
forty hours’ loss of time makes $20 a 
day. This makes a total of $520 a 
month for a twenty-six-day month, or 
$6,240 a year. In eight years you lose 
$50,000; in sixteen years, $100,000. So, 
you see, this is a terrible waste that can 
be very easily eliminated. This shows 
you the value of industrial efficiency. 
It will give you an insight into what our 
industrial engineers are doing for the 
country. This of course is only one 
department. I have only had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the ‘fallers’ and 
‘buckers.’ You have a train crew, a 
loading crew, and a landing crew, and 
I don’t doubt but that I can find like 
deficiencies in these departments.” 
“This is wonderful!” exclaimed the 
logger. “Wonderful! I have been log- 
ging now for a great many years. I am 
considered to be worth about $125,000. 
But here you find a saving in my falling 
crew alone that would amount to more 


in twenty years than I am worth. It is 
certainly marvelous!” 
The young “expert” beamed with 


pride; he could be excused for that—he 
was only a boy with a long lead pencil, 
lots of paper, and plenty of time with 
which to figure. 

“You’re tired to-night,” said the 
youth; “I won’t go into this in detail 
until to-morrow morning, after the ‘roll- 
out’ has-been called, when I will go over 


the matter fully.” Therefore the ex- 
planation was left for the morrow. 

In the morning, after the crews had 
left on the logging train for the upper 
works, the “expert” stepped into the 
office. 

“All right, now,” he began; “I’ll get 
down to business and show you what I 
have discovered. Here are my charts 
for the week. They tell the whole story. 
I won’t have to talk much. You see, I 
have watched your ‘fallers.’ They are 
wonderful men, with perfect physiques. 
They go out and undercut the timber. 
They do a beautiful job—in fact, I have 
gazed with undisguised admiration at 
the perfect smoothness of an undercut 
that has from ten to twelve cubic feet 
of face. They are marvelous at pulling 
the saw. They work like Trojans. They 
drop the timber exactly where it should 
go. At that they are expert. There has 
not been a tree dropped across a stump 
the entire week where there was a pos- 
sibility of avoiding it. It shows beyond 
all doubt that these men are doing their 
best to avoid unnecessary breakage. 
They do not lose a moment from the 
time they put in the large duck-bill 
wedge. They drop the tree with all des- 
patch, and up to this point they are 
perfect. Now I come to the point where 
the loss of time takes place. When the 
tree is dropped, the ‘fallers’ sit down on 
the stump, gaze up and down the fallen 
timber, even smoke a pipe, and then 
walk leisurely over to the next tree. 
They sometimes spend several minutes 
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looking around before they put in their 
undercut. On a calculation based, as 
this chart indicates, on the entire week, 
the loss of time from the moment the 
tree dropped until they actually began 
swinging the ax on the new tree—the 
loss of time averaged ten minutes. You 
have very big timber here, and my chart 
indicates that the men have averaged 
ten trees a day. They have lost ten min- 
utes a tree, which makes a total loss of 
one hundred minutes per man per day, 
or, as I explained to you last night, a 
monthly loss of $520 on your.tree ‘fall- 
ers’ alone. How about it?” 

The tanned, weather-beaten-faced log- 
ger’s hands twitched nervously. They 
were rough hands; they had big, deep 
cracks along the edges of the,palm. The 
finger tips had deep cuts in them. The 
rough fingers slowly tapped the smooth 
surface of the desk that separated them. 
The logger’s face began to grow red. 
Anger was plainly visible in his eyes. 
It could easily be seen that it was hard 
for him to control his emotions. He 
quickly arose to his feet and in a thun- 
derous tone shouted: “You poor deluded 
‘tenderfoot’! What do you mean by 
coming up here and wasting a week of 
my time as well as your own? Where 
did you ever get the nerve to send me 
your big-worded circular? If you had 
ever done a real day’s manual work in 
your life, you would know something 
about men; but that hasn’t been part of 
your schooling. 

“Now let me give you a lesson in effi- 
ciency. Those falling crews that you 
have been watching all week are the 
type of men you say they are—brawny, 
red-blooded, vigorous men. There is not 
a slacker in the crew; but they are not 
machines. You can’t oil them up and 
walk off, like you can a ‘donkey’ engine. 
With all their strength, they are only 
human. That timber is the hardest cut- 
ting timber in the world; not because it 
is so hard; it isn’t; but because it is so 
full of pitch. When these men spend, 
as you say they do, from thirty-five to 
forty-five minutes at constant sawing, 
standing on spring-boards, with every 
ounce of strength they’ve got on the 
saw, common sense ought to tell you 
that, when they get through with that 
forty-five minutes’ work, which takes 
more exertion than ten rounds of a real 
prize-fight, relaxation of some _ kind 
is necessary. If these men did not take 
that ten minutes of rest which they do, 
they would be entirely played out by 
noon. The best man in the world would 
be all shot to pieces in less than a week. 
That rest they take, instead of making 
them less ‘efficient,’ is the thing that 
makes them so highly efficient. By 
taking that ten minutes in each hour for 
relaxation they are able to give me eight 
hours of solid work. If they did not 
take that rest, in less than three days 
I would not be able to get any work out 
of them at all. Instead of falling ten of 
these giant trees a day, their average 
would drop to six, and less. You may. 
be a good theoretical industrial ertgh: 
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neer. -You may know your business 
from a technical angle, but, lacking the 
practical personal contact with the ac- 
tual laborer, your ‘experting’ makes 
our work absolutely valueless; yes, 
worse than valueless, because you have 
used up a lot of our valuable time and 
your report is not worth the snap of 
your finger. 

“Now, son, let me give you some ad- 
vice. You have a schooling in, books 
and that is one of the greatest assets a 
young man can have. The trouble with 
you is you have only half finished your 
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schooling. Take my advice: If you are 
going to be a woods industrial engineer, 
just get on a pair of overalls, some 
spiked shoes, a wool shirt, and a pair of 
gloves; start in on the rigging and 
spend a year or two gaining actual 
knowledge of conditions. As you work 
study men, and then you will know 
something about them. You cannot 


study men—the hearts of men—from a. 


picture or a story book. You have got 
to live with them and feel them. You 
have got to go hungry with them and 
perspire with them; pack blankets with 
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them, if it is necessary. Combine that 
experience with your knowledge gained 
through a college education, and then 
you will be worth a big fee. You will 
not only be a credit to yourself and the 
school from which you graduated, but 
you will be of tremendous value to the 
Nation. 

You have made the first right step, 
young man—the best step a young man 
can take; but take my advice—complete 
your education by putting on a pair of 
overalls and study the greatest factor in 
industry to-day—the human factor.” 


{ 
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BEHIND THE LEVEES 


BY FREDERICK W. JONES 


with the waters of the rising Mis- 

sissippi washing the top layer of 
the emergency sand-bags' on the levees 
brings. many of the uncertainties and 
fears of defensive warfare. It suggests 
both the siege of Vicksburg and the 
early days of a constantly tightening 
blockade. Everybody thinks and almost 
everybody talks in terms of the one 
great “If.” The schoolgirl will have her 
graduating dress “If.” The ball team 
will play Greenville next Saturday “If.” 
The housewife debates with her family 
and neighbors the grave question of the 
wisdom of setting out tomato plants. 
The planter tries to show his contempt 
of that “If” by tossing a coin to see 
whether all hands go fishing or plant a 
hundred acres of corn. But I notice 
that one of these planters has this 
standing order with the merchant he 
and I deal with: Such and such a num- 
ber of bushels of corn and such and 
such a number of tons of hay “if the 
levee breaks.” Every family in the 
country has equipped itself with at least 
one boat and has planned what to do 
with the stock. In the meantime the 


L« in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 





Dirt, instead of sand, is used. Sand sifts 
through the bags. However, the word “sand’’ 
is always. used instead of ‘‘dirt.’’ 


churches and the Sunday schools are 
filling up. Like Noah in the days of the 
approaching flood, everybody is trying to 
“walk with God.” One preacher in my 
town has cleverly expressed it all on a 
signboard: “If the levee of life breaks, 
have you a lifeboat for eternity?” 
Fortunately for the peace of mind of 
the planters in this section, there has 
been an abundance of fighting on hand. 
At the first approach of the besieging 
enemy a weak sector on the battle-front 
was found. For a distance of six or 
seven miles in the region of Miller’s 
Point, about twenty miles north of the 
rich and beautiful city of Greenville, the 
levee was regarded by the engineers as 
insecure. A break there would send the 
waters of the Mississippi down Deer 
Creek, which runs for scores of miles 
through one of the richest parts of the 
lower Delta. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of highly cultivated plan- 
tations would be overflowed; cities and 
towns would be threatened with disas- 
ter; human life would almost surely be 
lost. 
the communities along the creek. Or- 
ganizations were perfected for the pur- 
pose of sending labor to strengthen the 
impaired defenses. Many planters 
offered to send the last man they had. 


Meetings were held in many of. 


They argued that if the levee broke no 
amount of labor would be worth any- 
thing to them. 

At first the Negroes were every morn- 
ing transported in cars and trucks, re- 
turning at night. Later special trains 
were run; camps were laid out, and at 


, times as many as five thousand men put 


upon the first, which is also the last, line 
of defense. Wherever darkies are found 
loafing about a Deer Creek town they 
are given their choice of going to work 
on the levee or being arrested for 
vagrancy. They usually choose the 
levee work, though to those who live 
several miles away from the rising river 
the thought of fighting it is terrifying. 
After a few hours of association with 
the seemingly harmless body of water, 
however, they seem contented enough. 
Two professional gamblers the other 
day paid fines of $100 each and accepted 
sentences of eight months on the county 
farm rather than risk their necks or 
their superior social standing as mem- 
bers of a promiscuous levee gang. 
Fighting the Mississippi is not par- 
ticularly hazardous for those who are on 
the battle-front. Most of the danger is 
for those who live away from the levees. 
Whenever a break occurs, everybody 
within reach of them runs toward these 





NDERGRADUATES from 

125 universities and colleges 

seattered through thirty-nine 
States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada entered The Outlook’s prize 
contest for the best letters on the 
problem of modern athletics. The 
task of selecting the victors was a 
formidable one, for the letters 
showed the highest average of merit 
of those which we have received in 
any of the Outlook contests conducted 
during the past year. 





The winner of the first prize is at 
Princeton. 

The winner of the second prize 
attends Ohio State University. 

The winner of third prize claims 
as his Alma Mater Cornell. 

The seven fourth prizes have been 
awarded to undergraduates of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Oberlin College, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the Iowa State 
College, the United States Military 
Academy, the Columbia School of 


Journalism, and from a Pennsyl- 
vania institution, the name of which 
we may not disclose. 

The names of all the prize winners 
who have permitted us to make their 
identity known, together with the 
first, second, and third prize letters, 
will be appropriately published in the 
Recreation Number of The Outlook 
—that of May 24. 

The letters from winners of the 
fourth prize will appear in later 
issues of The Outlook. 
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Thoto by J. E. France 


BEHIND A THREATENED LEVEE 


In the 
figures are 
other weak points. 


About 3,000 men are 


foreground are men engaged in’ putting sand in sacks. 
men earrying sacks of sand up the 
working to save this point. 


In the upper right, the small 
levee to load on a barge for transportation to 
Some 8,000 men in all 


have been working day and night on a strip seven miles long. The scene is at Stop’s Landing, 


near Scott, 


protecting dikes. When the water pours 
through the opening, the pressure else- 
where diminishes. The broken wall of 
earth will at least protect life and limb 
no matter how great the destruction of 
property. 

The psychology involved in the 
thought of a break is disheartening, but, 
for all that, strangely interesting. It 
reveals one of the sad weaknesses of 
human nature. After men have fought 
the river day and night for weeks and 
it seems stronger than ever, a depression 
settles over many a desirable citizen 
that is relieved only by the thought that 
the fight is raging just as fiercely “on 
the Arkansas side,” perhaps a little 
more fiercely, and if— Action, we are 
told in physics, is equaled by reaction. 
If terror strikes deep into the heart of 
the people of the Mississippi Delta when 
news of a break on: their side reaches 
them, some feeling of an opposite na- 
ture, call it what you will, sets them 
singing—figuratively, of course—when 
the tidings of a breach on the Arkansas 
side are loudly proclaimed among them. 
One wide break and, as a rule, the cam- 
paign is over. The river and the other 
side win. 


Every week we hear rumors of this 
order: 

“A stick of dynamite was found at 
Avon.” 

“A bomb was thrown on the levee 
near Arkansas City. <A guard extin- 


The man who 
headed for 


guished it just in time. 
threw it escaped in a boat, 
the Mississippi side.” 

“Tf the river rises much higher, Green- 
ville will blow up the levee ten or fifteen 
miles down the river.” 

I put no faith in any of these rumors, 
but they add greatly to a street-corner 
discussion of the river situation. 


Mississippi 


This year the planters on both sides, 
with the help of the Government and 
Levee Board engineers, have put up a 
magnificent fight. But the river has 
stayed at a record height so long that 
there can be no relaxing of mind or 
body. And the longer the battle rages, 
the greater the damage in case of de- 
feat. It is getting so late in the season 
now that it is doubtful if the overflowed 
lands would be free of water in time to 
grow a crop. The way the Delta man 
puts it is:. “If we must have a break, 
let it come right now.’ 

And in case of a break all this vast 
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amount of emergency work will be a 
complete loss. Those sand-bags—mill- 
ions in number—will have to be re- 
placed by permanent additions to the 
inadequate earthworks. 

The struggle between man and one of 
God’s most terrifying forcees—the Father 
of Waters—is grim, but it fascinates. 
In time of rising water guards patrol 
the levees day and night. They are 
ordered to keep off strangers, to shoot to 
kill, if necessary. 

Upon their patrol they keep a sharp 
lookout for sand boils. These are spots 
close to the base of the levee that show 
cracks, out of which muddy water is be- 
ginning to boil. Whenever these are 
found a little levee of sand-bags is 
thrown round them. The water is al- 
lowed to rise to the height of the river 
and all pressure is removed. 

Water is continually seeping through 
the levees. So long as it is clear 
there is no danger. The moment it 
becomes muddy, however, there is dan- 
ger, and immediate treatment is re 
quired. Branches of trees are cut and 
laid over these weakened places. Sand- 
bags are then put upon the branches, 
and the ‘resulting mat securely holds 
back the water if made in time. 

Whenever boils are threatened, stakes 
marked by white rags are driven in the 
ground and the guards are constantly on 
the alert for the first signs of danger. 
Every now and then a part of a particu- 
larly weak levee will “slough off.” Such 
a condition is critical. If it responds at 
once to treatment, the situation is saved. 
3ut if the levee continues to “slough 
off,” the case is hopeless. The levee will 
break. 

Fortunately, the engineers can usually 
hold back the water for twelve hours. 
In that time the people living close to 
the river can: reach safety with their 
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A LEVEE THAT IS IN GREAT 


Mississippi, 
fence with it. The 


The scene, near Scott, 
earrying the breakwater 


farms at the left which may be seen just over 
levee and their homes 





shows the 


DANGER OF BEING BREACHED 


face of the levee sloughing into the river and 


water is about twenty-five feet higher than the 


the line of men who are working to save the 
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stock and at least a part of their per- 
sonal property. The surface of the river 
at the time of this writing is higher 
than the tops of the chimneys of the 
Negro cabins on the near-by plantations. 
And yet, in spite of this height and the 
volume of the escaping waters, their 
progress in any one direction after they 
have onee broken clear of the levee is 
slow. They spread out in all directions, 
seeking the lowest places first. In 1913, 
vhen the levee broke three miles north 
of Mayersville, Issaquena County, Mis- 
sissippi, it took twelve hours for the 
water to reach the town. 

Many high mounds built by the In- 
dians are seattered about the’ Delta. 
Dwellings and barns are built upon 
some. The others are crowded with 
1eighboring stock in time of overflow. 

When the breach is made, the river 
jlows a lake, often one hundred feet in 
depth, filled with water of the deepest 
blue 

lor several weeks transportation is 
ondueted altogether by boats. In May- 
rsville and other levee towns every 
family has its skiff in good order in the 
back yard, all ready for any emergency. 

Most of the larger cities and towns on 
Y near the river have a system of pro- 
ection levees. Greenville has a partie- 
larly efficient system. All that is re 
luired in ease of need to make it water- 
ight is te elose with sand-bags the gaps 
hade hy thechigh'ways Jeading out of the 
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THE “FATHER OF WATERS” AFTER HIS BONDS ARE 


city. This the authorities had done at 
the time of this writing, except for a 
space on all such highways wide enough 
to allow one vehicle to pass through. 

The people who dwell in the lower 
part of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta in 
time of high stage at Vicksburg care 
very little whether the levee breaks or 
not. Their lands are overflowed, any- 
way. The swollen Mississippi sends 
great volumes of its waters up through 
the mouth of the Yazoo. Then is seen 
the strange sight of that river and all 
its tributaries flowing up stream. That 
phenomenon is now in full operation. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
are under water—land that, for the 
most part, had been planted to cotton 
and corn. Trains running through this 
section from Vicksburg use tracks upon 
a high embankment, but each day they 
arrive later than on the day before. The 
water is now well up upon the steps of 
the coaches. When it reaches the fire- 
box of the locomotive, all communica- 
tion with the outside world will cease 
except by boat. 

The Red Cross and the Government 
are feeding sufferers in this region. 
This condition of destitution will be 


widespread if there should be a break in. 


any part of the Delta sections of the 
lower Mississippi’ ‘Valley. -And the bat- 
tle will be won by the side that has the 
greater endurance. If the river-remains 
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rhe photograph shows the Mississippi at Poydras, eleven miles south of New Orleans, and records a vietory for the river in the reeent floods 


it will surely make a breach. The water 
will soften the earth until resistance is 
no longer possible. Sut if the river soon 
returns to its normal position the siege 
will be raised. At best the Delta has 
only a fighting chance. 

As one stands on the top of the levee 
at such an attractive city as Greenville, 
watches the terrific flow of the current 
in midstream, and then looks down upon 
the busy streets of the peaceful com- 
munity twenty feet or more below, one 
cannot help being at least a bit ashamed 
of one’s country. The frail protection 


against this fearful, sleepless enemy, the 


makeshift weapons of defense (such as 
sand-bags and willow branches), the 
constant danger along these extended 
levees from the dynamiter! Thoughts 
of all this come, and then with them 
the realization that that monster out 
there, so potential of disaster to a re- 
gion still prostrate from the effects of 
the. World War, was born hundreds of 
‘ miles away and nourished and strength- 
ened by nearly all parts of the United 
States except Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Surely. a Government that can overcome 
a thousand miles from home the en- 


gineering problems of a world-serving . 


canal—problems that baffled the genius 
af;,.M.. de Lesseps—can forever take 
j;pawvay from its own people the dread, 
returning almost every spring, of a flood 
sent. from nearly all the Nation’s great 


high-on the-levees for many more-days,-~-watersheds. _,.,., 














BY HERBERT S. 


SICK DAYS 


VW’ come upon sick days: 
The little room ; 


That viewed your endless ways 
Is like a tomb. 


Lie still and do not move 
And hold your breath 
And be in life, poor love, 

A hint of death. 


GORMAN 


CLIMBING THE BUSINESS LADDER 


AN OPEN LETTER TO GIRLS CONTEMPLATING A BUSINESS CAREER 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


HEN a writer has been a suffi- 

cient number of years before 

the public, he or she attracts 
correspondence as a magnet attracts 
iron-filings, so that the daily mail is 
always regarded with combined repug- 
nance, hope, and suspicion on its ap- 
pearance at the morning meal. 

It may now and then contain tributes 
of one sort or another (though these are 
rare), it may proffer requests for auto- 
graphs, books for bazaars, manuscripts 
for an immediate opinion, subscriptions 
for the needy in all the arts; but it is 
sure to hold appeals for advice on a 
bewildering variety of subjects, ranging 
from choice of diets to unhappy mar- 
riages. 

So when two requests drifted in last 
week for a message to several hundreds 
of young men and women studying in 
business high schools and colleges of 
the country I read them with calm- 
ness, tinged with some surprise that I 
had been approached on this especial 
topic. 

Speaking dispassionately, I think I am 
safe in saying that I have less business 
capacity than any other prose writer of 
my acquaintance. Still, the subject kept 
recurring to my mind, and I began 
thinking just what I should say and 
just how I should say it were I to agree 
to the artless proposal of one of these 
institutions, that I should come and talk 
to the students and that my railway fare 
would be paid if necessary. 

Accordingly I gradually accumulated 
a few scattered ideas, based entirely 
upon the apparent lack of social expe- 
rience or the manifest indifference to 
ordinary social usage that T daily en- 
counter in shops, professional and busi- 


ness offices, with clerks, maids, tele- 
phone and teleeranh operators avd 
others: and nov that T have marshaled 


them into line it appears to me that they 
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may be of some service to the young per- 
sons who have so innocently counted on 
my superior knowledge. 

Were I forced into a business career 
myself (I certainly should never be 
invited! ), these, I think, would be the 
articles of my creed: 

First, I would cultivate good English 
speech, at any or all hazards, as a sub- 
ject of paramount importance. The 
needs of business are best met by a lib- 
eral education. If you have not had it, 
no one can prevent your getting it in 
off hours. There is something called, 
probably for the sake of convenience, 
“Commercial English.” I may be mak- 
ing myself disliked as well as misunder- 
stood, but I protest that there is only 
one sort of good English. I know that 
there are certain “forms” to be followed 
in business correspondence, and am 
thankful that one need not, at least, be- 
gin letters to husbands, lovers, and 
friends, “Yours of the 15th at hand and 
contents noted.” But all forms are 
capable of slight differentiation, and you 
will find some time that the members 
of a firm say, for instance, “Miss X 
writes an uncommonly good letter.” 
What does that mean? Something more, 
certainly, than that she always follows 
a stereotyped form, whatever the occa- 
sion. Miss X, in learning how to write, 
probably first learned how and what to 
read. Perhaps Miss X knew the differ- 
ence between literature and “reading 
matter” before she thought of a busi- 
ness career. Miss X may have had a 
vision of “style,” and when in some 
crisis she was given a free hand by her 
superior officer may have used it in 
transmitting his messages and wishes, 
his thanks, or even his downright anger 
in being asked to do, or agree to, some- 
thing or other. Business men vndorbt- 
edly exist who think that any statement 
of facts or conditions, however ex- 





pressed, phrased, spelled, or punctuated, 
will serve, but I beg those of you who 
may soon be in supernumerary positions 
or in those of considerable responsibility 
to remember that the command of lan- 
guage is always a source of efficiency 
and power. Know as much as possible 
of mathematics, physiology, history, 
geography, or what not, as your position 
demands or your desire for general in- 
formation dictates, but know how to 
speak and write delightfully (I re- 
fuse to limit you to the word “cor- 
rectly”) and you will never be unem- 
ployed or poorly paid. 

Second, I would cultivate good man- 

ners. They cost next to nothing and 
anybody can acquire them—at least 
almost anybody. It is unfortunately 
true that manners refuse to grow on 
some people. Not all plants bloom; 
some run to foliage. If I couldn’t be a 
“blooming plant” (the word in this con- 
nection means to me grace and distinc- 
tion), I would try for “foliage.” That 
would emphasize many things; for ex- 
ample, proper deference to elders and 
superiors. I use the word advisedly— 
superiors do exist, and it is discreet to 
recognize them when you see them; I 
think we are all a little near-sighted in 
this matter in America. It would in- 
clude also patience and teachableness, 
adopting a happy attitude towards work, 
and a tendency to smile when saying, 
“Certainly,” instead of remarking, “All 
right,” and banging the door. 
‘ I should not chew gum (pardon the 
unpleasant suggestion! ), no matter how 
much it added to the joy of life or the 
relief of boredom. If any one chances 
to ask what relation exists between gum- 
chewing and good manners, I will an- 
swer at once, “None at all,” and leave 
the questioner to reach his own conclu- 
sions as to my meaning. 

All these highly informal suggestions 
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include, it is true, only the dullest of 
the virtues, to be cultivated by fasting 
and prayer; they count most decidedly, 
but, after all, they do not embrace the 
asset of assets, a certain something we 
call “charm.” 

I do not say that this can be acquired, 
for undoubtedly charmers are born, not 
made, and when one makes a heroi: 
effort to be charming it results in miser- 
able failure. Self-forgetfulness, rather 
than self-consciousness, begets charm. 
Do not make the mistake of believing 
that it is born wholly of physical beauty 
or magnetism. Positive ugliness is 
quite capable of revealing it. “Good 
speech, sincerity, gracious manners 
(natural, not artificial), all these com- 
bined, are a fair substitute for that 
mysterious quality that the fairies some- 
times bring to the cradle of the new- 
born child. I don’t know why this par- 
ticular Charm Fairy is so negligent in 
her attendance at birthday parties, but 
that she is both indolent and indifferent 
is a deplorable fact. She is unpreju- 
diced, however, for the cradles of em- 
pleyers are not visited by her any more 
regularly than those of employees. I 
am inclined to think, when all is said on 
this subject, that the old Negro was 
right when he prayed, “Lord, let me so 
lib dat when I die I may hab manners!” 
and when in pessimistic mood I am dis- 
posed to the conviction that only death 
will bring manners to some people. 

Third, we must add tact to good 
speech and good manners, and analyze 
it sufficiently to realize that it need not 
mean flattery, hypocrisy, or evasion of 
the truth. One can be upright, honor- 
able, and sincere, as well as tactful, if 
one is sufficiently intelligent to manage 
the combination. There is never any 
need. of calling attention, for instance, 
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to a person’s lack of hair if he or, she 

has nice eyes and a good nose. Telling 
the whole truth means to many people 
a desire to be particularly disagreeable. 
Too wide a reputation for “frankness” 
often calls up a picture of a man or 
woman heartily disliked and consis- 
tently avoided. I am speaking of so- 
cial tact, but if it is exercised in one 
sphere of life it is likely to be exercised 
in all. 

Fourth, I should be ambitious to 
achieve all possible knowledge in my 
especial line; but in conveying it to my 
customers, clients, or patrons, and, for 
that matter, to my friends, I should en- 
deavor to avoid arrogance, vanity, and 
undue self-complacency. There is a 
very delicate point involved here, al- 
though no thick-skinned person ever 
feels it. There .is an astonishing 
amount of (recently acquired) informa- 
tion delivered in a pedantic, platform 
sort of manner to persons who were in- 
structed before you were born. Assume 
that your audience knows as much as 
you do until it eagerly cries for more 
light on the particular subject. Do not 
tell anybody when America was discov- 
ered, or the Civil War was fought, or 
when Shakespeare was born, but recal! 
the dates to the memory very casually 
in passing. I find myself constantly 
referring to social usages and forgettins 
business; but are not the faculties we 
cultivate in one sphere quite as effective 
in another? In business we are dealing 
with human beings, after all. 

There are people in the world who can 
convince you and win your confidence in 
three minutes by voice, speech, manner, 
and by putting a case simply, effectiveiy, 

e modestly, yet with an evidently com- 
plete knowledge of the subject. I allow 
that this is magnetism, or genius, or 
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something resembling both; but there 
is no use in aiming at a blackberry bush 
when there are the trees for a target, to 
say nothing of the stars. 

Fifth, I should certainly strive for 
success, but success might not neces- 
sarily mean an enormous income. 

It would mean saying quietly to your- 
self (not shouting it from the house- 
tops): “I will not be a ‘second’ or ‘third 
rater’ in my own opinion or that of 
others, if I can help it. Perseverance 
and industry accompanied by a great 
desire will carry me somewhere near the 
top of the ladder, even if I never reach 
those last rounds which are mostly occu- 
pied by geniuses.” 

All the work of the world is not done 
by geniuses. Some of it is achieved by 
talent, persistence, courage, patience, 
fidelity, and endurance; and. scarcely 
any of it can be traced to “luck.” Very 
likely there is such a thing as luck, but 
it begins before one’s birth, perhaps be- 
fore the birth of one’s grandfather. At 
any rate, we must not count upon it; 
indeed, we must discount it from the 
beginning. Believe from the very start 
that it will never be from the outside, 
but from within, that success, achieve- 
ment, and happiness will come. Make 
the weak points strong, of course; try to 
find your real vocation in which you 
can work joyfully as well as usefully. 
Do not imitate anybody, however ad- 
mirable. The world does not need 
“copies”—men and women covered with 
rubber stamps; it needs you, the real 
you, with all there isin you! If you go 
deep enough, you are always likely to 
find unsuspected “stuff” that belongs 
exclusively to you, modest as it may be. 
This is your birthright, and the best of 
it is that it grows, instead of diminish- 
ing, by use. 


BY BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


T it not strange to think that you alone 
Could clear the page—renew the luster—find 
Under the obvious, the long unknown 
And secret perfect writings of the mind? 
Thus in an idle hour you can erase 

All blacker words, set broadly to obscure 
What lies beneath, whose substance has no place 


Among new ways that will not long endure. 


I wonder, when you read the script aright, 
Untwist the intricate and complex theme 
To make it clear before your inner sight, 
If you will stand inscrutably; and dream 
(Vaguely perhaps, the thought unformed, unsaid) 


How it were better if you had not read? 
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THE GREENHORN WITHIN OUR GATES 


N a small house that was identical 
with hundreds of other small houses 
in a New Jersey town there lived 

two Polish families, Zielinski and Dom- 
browski, the first of which boasted a 
fair regiment of small children. The 
other couple had not been married long. 

There were two bedrooms upstairs; in 
one slept the Zielinski brood, in the 
other the Dombrowskis. The parlor and 
kitehen downstairs were shared. The 
only heat in the house came from a 
kitchen stove, and the only washing 
facility was the kitchen sink. And it 
was winter and very, very cold. 

Into this nest of concentrated domes- 
ticity I arrived late one night, dressed 
in the garb of an immigrant, apparently 
straight from the “old country.” This 
was the first stage in a white slave in- 
vestigation that I had been asked to 
undertake by a committee of prominent 
citizens in this town. Two Polish girls 
had gone astray, and it was my mission 
to find out how that had happened. I 
was to seek employment in a local cigar 
factory, to which, most immigrants 
drifted, and, as my best introduction 
would come from some local immigrant 
family, the address of the Zielinskis had 
been obtained. 

A member of the committee made a 
disereet visit to the family to make cer- 
tain that the living conditions would not 
be too intolerable, and then I acted on 
my knowledge of immigrant psychology. 
Passing through Ellis Island via the 
Conrmnissioner’s Office, I sent a telegram 
to the Zielinskis announcing my arrival, 
and, though they had never heard of me, 
Messrs. Zielinski and Dombrowski went 
io the station at midnight to meet me. 

There was intense excitement in the 
little house at the arrival of a “green- 
horn,’ and my rather weak “story” was 
never doubted: I was taken into the 
bosom of the families. 

“Go to bed with us,” said Mrs. Zielin- 
ski after I had repeated my carefully 
rehearsed life history for the third time; 
“to-morrow we'll fix you up.” 

Exhausted by the journey and the ex- 
citement, I was glad to lie down on the 
cot Mrs. Zielinski prepared for me in the 
family bedroom, and, since nobody un- 
dressed, propriety was duly observed. 
Rut the night was not a restful one. 
The four ehildren snored in four differ- 
ent keys, since all had colds, and the 
parents also snored, and my body re- 
belled at the clothing I wore. And the 
stuffiness of that room! The air seemed 
too thick to enter my lungs, and I gasped 
through the night in a semi-wakeful con- 
dition, tired and yet anxious for morn- 
ing. 

It was still dark when Zielinski and 
Dombrowski péres went to work; the 
children were also despatched to sehool, 
and finally Mrs. Zielinski turned her 


critical eye on me, 
lid 
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” 


“You’re in America now,” were her 
first words as she surveyed my pale- 
green dress with its three pathetic frills 
around the bottom; “you must be prop- 
erly dressed. We'll get you a suit.” 

She wanted to be kind, and she stirred 
nervously a warm fluid christened “cof- 
fee” before breaking the whole truth to 
me. 

“That coat of yours won’t do,” and she 
glanced at my good woolen coat with its 
thick cotton padding, “and we’ll get you 
some nice American shoes.” 

Thus were my soft Russian shoes, 
good for either foot, with brass tips to 
the laces, condemned. 

I was being Americanized, and meekly 
I followed Mrs. Zielinski. My coat was 
apparently so disgraceful that to prevent 
its being seen in the street again she 
lent me her big shawl. But as we 
walked to the store along the wind- 
swept street I shivered and _ secretly 
wished for the coat made as a protection 
against the Russian winter. It was my 
first step towards becoming an Ameri- 
can. 

We shopped in one of those stores that 
carry everything from wedding gowns 
to cosmetics and jewelry, where every- 
thing is expensive and worthless. Mrs 
Zielinski bargained. A black-serge suit 
was finally bought for $7. After a bitter 
struggle, which I won only by a plea of 
low funds, I retained my Russian shoes; 
there is a limit to Americanization, and 
mine was cheap American shoes. {i- 
nally my outfit was complete. 

At lunch time the children rushed in 
from school, and I got my first English 
lesson. 

‘Patetos,” Johnny repeated vigorously, 
pointing at the dish of boiled potatoes 
over which lard had been spread plenti- 
fully. 

That was another source of discomfort 
to me—the food. I could not swallow 
the lard, which was apparently the 
American substitute for that most de- 
lectable titbit of the Slavs, salted pig 
fat. But what a difference! 

That afternoon I slipped out, osten- 
sibly for a walk, and kept my appoint- 
ment with the committee woman, who 
was to act as liaison officer between me 
and the world. 

“I'm starving!” were my first words. 
“Please bring me. some sandwiches and 
fruit. I'll live on that until some better 
means of feeding can be devised.” 

That evening the families planned my 
fate. I was to go to work in the cigar 
factory, and cousin Annie, who worked 
there, was to take me. Without any 
effort on my part, the plan was working 
out as we wanted it. 

“All greenhorns work there,’ Mr. 
Zielinski explained to me. “You’re now 
in America, and must make money.” 

I was permitted to rest another day, 
during which I had a good meal of sand- 
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wiches and fruit in place of the indis- 
pensable “patetos,”’ and on the third day 
after my arrival cousin Annie called for 
me at 6:30 A.M. on the way to the cigar 
factory. 

I was entered automatically; I was 
not expected to know anything; no ques 
tions were asked. Within ten minutes 
I was put at a cigar machine and a 
Jewish foreman started teaching me to 


roll cigars, using a dozen Polish words } 


he had learned for the occasion. There 


were five or six other greenhorns with} 
me—great big, thick, apple-faced Slavs} 


(Poles and Slovaks), all shiny in their 
new American clothes. 

“Look at the other girls,” said Annie 
to me at lunch; “they have ribbons in 
their hair. You must do the same.” 


So I bought some ribbon, and made 


two bunches of bows and pinned them 
on my head. 

I was a full-fledged American. 

My subsequent efforts during this in 
vestigation were directed towards the 
evasion of further Americanization; it 
was too uncomfortable. Fortunately, th 
attempts ‘did not go beyond my clothes, 
food, and work. 

In two weeks’ time my nose startell 
bleeding from the fine tobacco dust. Tl! 
apple-faced country girls naturally stool 
the strain better than I did. But it wa 
noticeable that those who had workel 
for any length’ of time were pale anl 
pasty-faced. Annie used rouge plent- 
fully on Sundays to overcome this; bu, 
as she earned as much as $15 a weel, 
she was considered a success. 

I do not know what America had 6 
give beyond what I got. Judging by tle 
girls at the factory, none received mox 
than I had. It was cheap clothes an 
work from seven in the morning unt 
six at night, congestion in the home 
and fearful food. And I was paid $3.! 
per week while learning. In three weels 
I was put on piece-work and my wag‘ 
dropped even lower, but, as I left abo’ 
this time, I do not know how long | 
would have taken me to work up tog 
living wage. Incidentally, the investia 
tion disclosed no organized evil; justé 
few girls transgressing against the ¢ 
cepted laws of society. 

On Sundays there was chureh and i 
occasional ball, where most of the gilts 
and boys lined up shyly along the wals 
as far from each other as space perni! 
ted. Of course Americanization final 
overcame this diffidence and “Ame’ 
cans” danced the shimmy without ai 
formal introductions. 

And my case was typical of thousan 
of others and in no way exceptional. 

I can feel the rising anger of my reaj 
ers at this picture of what Ameri 
gives. T.remember my own indignati0 
and also my attempt to change cond 
tions. My efforts were directed towa 
organizing evening schools for the teat 
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ing of English to “greenhorns;” Slavs 
received my special attention. 

There was a colony of Russians living 
in New York, in the Fortieth Streets 
near Tenth Avenue; the girls worked in 
a neighboring candy factory, so their 
evenings were free. I induced half a 
dozen of them to attend school, made 
arrangements about a location, and, 
finally, on the opening night came 
around for the girls, who were to as- 
semble in the home of one of the group. 
I had atready discovered that girls 
would not go to school of their own 
accord, but had to be taken there until 
the habit formed. 

“All ready,” I announced, entering the 
tenement room, crowded with men and 
girls. 

A spirit of hilarity reigned, and I 
sensed a change of spirit. 

“Well—I'll go,” hesitated Marussia, a 
brown-eyed immigrant. 

“A grown-up girl go to school!” came 
the chorus from the assembled young 
men. j 

Marussia colored violently. These 
young men meant a great deal to her. 
It was public opinion, and she could not 
ignore it. 

A discussion started, and it developed 
that those assembled saw no advantages 
in learning English, and especially in 
reading and writing. 

“They'll learn what’s necessary in the 
factory,” announced the oldest “Ameri- 
ean” in the room. . 

My school never materialized. 

With the Poles and Slovaks my diffi- 
culties were of another nature; they 
usually worked as servants, and could 
not get off evenings. Tackling the em- 
ployers did not help much, so finally I 
built up some classes among girls who 
had been here long enough to be pro- 
moted into the dishwashing class— 
which meant free evenings. 

An Italian friend had a different ex- 
perience with her Italian charges; it 
was neither public opinion nor working 
conditions—it was mothers who opposed 
her efforts. Few Italian girls come to 
distant relatives, as do the Slavs; most 
of them come to their parents. The 
Italian mother is wise; she allows her 
daughter no freedom, permits her no 
evening pleasures unless she is also pres- 
ent as duenna, and watches her on the 
streets. 

My friend had to win the confidence 
of the mothers and take her pupils to 
and from the school. Gradually the 
mothers became used to the idea and the 
girls were permitted to travel together. 

And yet how glibly Americanization 
enthusiasts discuss that much _ over- 
worked term; they think it is sufficient 
to hang out the shingle, “Free Evening 
School, Come In,” and the line will form 
around the block. It takes experience 
or a European background to realize 
that the peasant immigrant is happy in 
his ignorance. In fact, he despises edu- 

eation. 

A friend of mine had idealistic dreams 
of edueating his workers—only it was 
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NATALIE DE BOGORY (RIGHT) WITH AN IMMIGRANT FRIEND 


A tintype taken by a street photographer while Miss de Bogory was learning 
her American ropes 


not called Americanization, because the 
mines he owned were in the Carpathian 
Mountains. The people were ignorant, 
and he decided that they ought to learn 
to read and write, and, being a man of 
advanced thought, he opened the school 
both for men and women. 

He rented a room and heated it. He 
hired a teacher and sent enthusiasts to 
advertise the school. 

The opening night a few women 
turned up with children. They sat 
around gossiping, unrestrainedly nurs- 
ing their babies; it was an improvement 
to exchange the news of the day in this 
nice, warm room. 

No lesson was possible. 
decided that he would have to make a 
special appeal to the men. Very little 
investigation disclosed the fact that the 
men spent their evenings in the inns, 
drinking. 

Being .a practical enthusiast, my 
friend bought a barrel of the favorite 
brand and had that delivered to the 
school. The attendance that evening 
was encouraging. The lesson started. 
But soon one man slipped out into the 
hall, where the barrel stood. Another 
followed, and before the hour had 
passed the entire class was exchanging 


So my friend * 


merry jests outside the schoolroom. 
Those crude peasants did not even have 
the politeness to pretend a love of learn- 
ing. 

The school was closed. 

It is this lack of understanding of the 


Kuropean peasant which rouses my 
opposition to most Americanization 
schemes. If wearing store clothes and 


working in a factory is “Americanism,” 
it would be an easy task. But to me 
“Americanization” is just a synonym for 
“civilization,” and it takes more than a 
few evenings a week in evening school 
to inculcate. the elements of humanness. 
Did the Zielinskis care anything about 
my welfare?” No. ‘They saw_ board 
money in me. That was all.) For when 
I drifted away.and disappeared they 
started no search. And yet they had 
been in«America ten years’ and their 
children ‘were “Americans.” 

It takes. more .than. one generation to 
develop imagination and sensitiveness, 
and, without these, projection outside 
one’s ego“is impossible. And it takes 
more than just attendance at evening 
school to get the impetus towards some- 
thing higher, towards that which, to me, 
is included in the word “Americaniza- 
tion.” 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


PADRAIC COLUM, POET AND PLAYWRIGHT 


BY LLOYD 


OME years ago, in writing about 
.) Padraic Colum’s verse, I said that 

he is just as surely the poet of the 
future as Yeats is the poet of the past 
in Ireland. The suggested comparison 
is one which Mr. Colum, with character- 
istic modesty, would be the first to re- 
pudiate, yet the publication of each suc- 
cessive book from his pen lends addi- 
tional force to the conclusion. He is 
primarily a poet, and poetry to him is 
so unconsciously an invariable and 
natural function of life that its special 
insight is what chiefly informs the 
whole range of his -writing. 

The range of his art is both extensive 
and various; verse, the drama, the re- 
telling of Greek and Norse and Gaelic 
legend, prose fiction, and the criticism 
of literature are the forms in which his 
dedication to a passionate and sustained 
mood of beauty has been accomplished. 
In this procession of the spirit his new 
Anthology of Irish poetry’ takes definite 
place. It is an exceptionally important 
book because it is the first to reveal the 
distinctively racial moods of the Irish 
spirit through the themes of racial life 
and tradition which Irish literature has 
illuminated. In doing this it offers us 
both a picture of racial experience and 
an interpretation of its quality and sig- 
nificance, and the value of such minis- 
tration to readers who have been moved 
by the unique magic that is in modern 
Irish literature can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is a book to be treasured 
and loved by readers familiar with Irish 
literature; but it ‘should appeal even 
more profoundly to those whose ac- 
quaintance is less intimate. Not to have 
shared deeply in this poetic experience 
is to have ignored access to a rare and 
noble beauty. 

“Irish poetry,” says Mr. Colum in the 
introductory essay to his Anthology, “‘be- 
gins with a dedication—a dedication of 
the race to the land.” He is thinking 
here of the myth of the Milesian inva- 
sion, and of the symbolic gesture of 
Amergin, the poet, who invoked the land 
before the first ship touched its shore. 
To many of us this gesture of invocation 
is more profoundly immanent in the 
verse of Padraic Colum than in that of 
any other contemporary Irish poet. I 
have spoken of his dedication to a mood 
of beauty; more exactly, it is a dedica- 
tion to the land, and the beauty lies in 
its superb ecstasy, its passion, its lyric 
loveliness. When, in 1904, A. E. made 
his now famous anthology of verse by 
the younger generation of Irish writers, 
he chose as the opening poem in the 
volume a portrait of “A Poor Scholar of 
the ‘Forties,’” by Mr. Colum, then a 
youth of twenty-three. It was a poem 
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which made literary history in Dublin; 
indeed, the latest chronicler of, the 
memoirs of- the renascence has told in 
his book how W. B. Yeats went about 
enthusiastically quoting its lines. More 
importantly, it sounded the note of.dedi- 
eation which recurs in all of Mr. 
Colum’s earlier poems, though with a 
peculiar wistfulness, as the reader may 
discover: o 
My eyelids red and heavy are 
With bending o’er the smoldering 
peat. 
I know the Afneid now by heart, 
My Virgil read in cold and heat, 
In loneliness and hunger smart. 
And I know Homer, too, I ween, 
As Munster poets know Oisin. 


And I must walk t) 3 road that winds 

‘'Twixt bog and bog, while east there 
lies 

A city with its men and books, 

With treasures open to the wise, 

Heart-words from equals, comrade- 


looks; 

Down here they have but tale and 
song, . 

They talk Repeal the whole night 
long. 


“You teach Greek verbs and Latin 
3 nouns,” 
The dreamer of Young Ireland said. 
“You do not hear the muffled call, 
The sword being forged, the far-off 
tread 
Of hosts to meet as Gael and Gall °— 
What good to us your wisdom 
store, 
Your Latin verse, 
lore?” 


your Grecian 


And what to me is Gael or Gall? 
Less than the Latin or the Greek-— 
I teach these by the dim rush-light 
In smoky cabins night and week. 
But what avail my teaching slight? 
Years hence, in rustic speech, a 
phrase, 
As in wild earth a Grecian vase! 


Mr. Colum continued writing verse, 
but it was not until 1907 that he col- 
lected some of his poems into a little 
volume which took’ its title, “Wild 
Earth,” from the last line of the poem 
quoted above. It indicates his sensitive 
and fastidious self-criticism that the 
first edition of “Wild Earth” contains 
but twenty-five poems. But in those 
twenty-five poems are to be found the 
most exquisite beauty revealed by any 
Irish poet since the very early poems of 
W. B. Yeats. 

“Wild Earth” sums up Mr. Colum’s 
dedication; it deals with the land and 
with the life of the Irish peasantry, and 
it does so with an objective vision and 
a sense of reality unequaled by any 
other Irish writer of this generation. 
There is a curious. suggestion in these 


2Gall,”” Mr. Colum tells us, is the equivalent 
of the Grecian BapBapo. It includes all who 
are not Gaels.—The Editors. 


poems of the Gaelic way of thought and 
the color and cadence of Gaelic speech. 
There is the vivid, unsophisticated 
imagery, the vigorous delight in adven- 
ture, in nature, in physical beauty, 
which are so characteristic of Gaelic 
folk poetry. And in them one finds a 
caressing rhythm, a _ singing, lyrical 
magic natively Irish, to be sure, but 
quite unique with Mr. Colum’s verse. 
Here, for example,:is his poem about 
“A Drover:” 


To Meath of the pastures 
From wet hills by the sea 
Through Leitrim and Longford 
Go my ecattlé and me. 


I hear in the darkness 

Their slipping and breathing— 

I name them the by-ways 
They’re to pass without heeding; 


Then the wet, winding roads, 
Brown bogs with black water 
And my thoughts on white ships 
And the King o’ Spain’s daughter. 


O! farmer, strong farmer! 
You can spend at the fair; 
But your face you must turn 
To your crops and your care. 


And soldiers—red soldiers! 
You’ve seen many lands; 

But you walk two by two 
And by captain’s commands. 


O! the smell of the beasts, 
The wet wind in the morn; 
And the proud and hard earth 
Never broken for corn; 


And the crowds at the fair, 
The herds loosened and blind, 
loud words and dark faces 
And the wild blood behind. 


(O! strong men, with your best 

1 would strive breast to breast, 

I could quiet your herds 

With my words, with my words.) 


I will bring you, my kine, 

Where there’s grass to the knee; 
But you’ll think of scant croppings 
Harsh with salt of the sea. 


Mr. Colum’s specific contribution to 
the poetry of the Irish renascence is 
notable; he is the only poet who has 
written of the peasant by building his 
art from the inside. He has brought 
into literature the distinctively racial 
element in contemporary Irish experi- 
ence, for it is the country people of 
whom he writes that are the inheritors 
and the continuators of the purely racial 
tradition. The memory dwells willingly 
on the simple, naive, and natural beauty 
of his poems, on their sensitive percep- 
tion, the romantic, passionate symboli- 
zation of the land that is in them, on 
their celebration of the magic and won- 
der and adventure of familiar daily life. 

‘Before Mr. Colum’s verse had become 
widely known he had already achieved 
a considerable reputation as a drama- 
tist. By 1902 he had written and pub- 
lished two plays, one of which, “The 
Saxon Shillin’,” was produced with 
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great success during the following year. 
That year likewise saw the production 
by the Irish National Theater Company, 
of which he was one of the founders, of 
his play “Broken Soil.” It is a curious 
coincidence that three playwrights des- 
tined to establish what have _ subse- 
quently proved to be the enduring tradi- 
wions of the Irish drama—Padraic 
Colum, Lady Gregory, and J. M. Synge— 
should have received their initial pro- 
within a few weeks of each 
other, Of the dozen plays which Mr. 
Colum wrote before coming to the 
United States eight years ago, only “The 
Land,” “The Fiddler’s House,” “Thomas 
Muskerry,” “The Miracle of the Corn” 
(an exquisitely poetic dream play in 
one act), and a vividly colored Eastern 
fable entitled in the Irish edition “The 
Desert,” and in the American “Mogu the 
Wanderer,” have been published in book 
form. 

The tradition in contemporary Irish 
drama inaugurated by Padraic Colum’s 
plays is that of the realistic study of 
peasant life. In fact, it is the example 
of his plays, rather than those of Synge, 
which has furnished a method and a 
technique to later playwrights like Len- 
nox Robinson and St. John Ervine. 
“The Land,” “The Fiddler’s House,” and 
“Thomas Muskerry” are powerful and 
veritable pictures of life in the Irish 
Midlands. At one time, Mr. Colum has 
told us, he contemplated writing a 
series of plays which together would 
form a comédie humaine of Trish life 
through all the social stages, and the 
triad of plays just mentioned partly ful- 
fills that ambition. In them he has 
created three characters who stand as 
primary types: Murtagh Cosgar, the 
peasant; Conn Hourican, the artist; and 
Thomas Muskerry, the petty official. 
His first interest as a dramatist is, how- 
ever, neither character nor atmosphere, 
but situation. “The dramatist,” he tells 
us in the prefatory note to one of his 
plays, “is concerned not primarily with 
the creation of character, but with the 
creation of situations. For character 
conceived as a psychological synthesis 
he has only a secondary concern. His 
main effort is always towards the crea- 
tion of situations that will produce a 
powerful impression on an audience, for 
it is situation that makes the strongest 
appeal to our sympathies.” In the three 
plays of contemporary Irish life the 
central situation arises from the life of 
the family, into which the characters 
have put their spiritual and physical 
energy. But in the effort to regain an 
independent existence, to control indi- 
vidually their own experience, each of 
the characters is confronted by another 
with a conflicting purpose. In “Thomas 
Muskerry,” an ironie tragedy that seems 
almost a “King Lear” of Irish village. 
life, it is the happiness of the grand- 
father that is sacrificed to the selfish- 
ness of the younger generation; in “The 
Land” it is the vigorous and trained 
younger generation which deserts the 
bleak toil of the hardly won farm for 
the bright lure of America, leaving the 
soil to the witless and inefficient; in 
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“The Fiddler’s House” it is the father, 
with the artist’s temperament and a 
deep-rooted impatience of domesticity, 
who destroys the home and happiness 
of his elder daughter. To that extent 
the plays have a common theme. But 
the life of the family, although it sets 
the terms of the situation, is not the 
sole motivating cause. of action in the 
plays. Love of the land, love for the 
free life of a wanderer on the roads, the 
rebellion of youth against tradition and 
the grim dominion of hardship, love of 
woman, these are the factors which dé- 
termine and modify the experience that 
Mr. Colum reveals in his plays. In these 
plays he has given us the first realistic 
drama in the contemporary English- 
speaking theater. It is not the adventi- 
tious realism of Pinero or the photo- 
graphic . realism of American play- 
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wrights. It is a realism which derives 
its power to move us from a profound 
faithfulness not only to the outward 
reality of circumstance but to the in- 
ward reality of the spirit. And in that 
quality are demonstrated the clarity and 
the depth of his poetic insight. 

Since Mr. Colum’s arrival in the 
United States some years ago he has 
written eight volumes in which he has 
retold the cycle of Odysseus and that of 
the Argonauts, the myths of the Chil- 
dren of Odin, the legend of Cinderella, 
a number of the most beautiful of the 
Gaelic legends and other charming folk 
tales. Ostensibly the eight books are 
written for children, but it is something 
other than the eternal child that is in 
all of us or the enduring, eager youth 
that is in Mr. Colum which explains the 
spell of these books upon the minds of 
adult readers. It is, I think, the poetry 
of his versions of these tales, the un- 
sophisticated attitude of wonder, the 
joyous ecstasy in beauty, that are equally 
implicit in his verse. 

What perhaps is most important in 
Mr. Colum’s art, its essentially dynamic 
quality, is fundamentally characteristic 
of the man’s spirit. His accomplished 
work, the early verse, the plays, the 
legends, and the critical writing repre- 
sent a vital contribution to contem- 
porary literature. But the promise of 
his future writing is even greater than 
what he has already accomplished; in 
power and significance his art is con- 
quering new dominions. The volume of 
recent poems which is soon to be forth- 
coming and a volume of fiction will re- 
veal the familiar magic and the grave 
beauty which he has taught us to expect, 
but they will bring us likewise a loveli- 
ness and a power that are new. ’ 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES (THE). 
By the Staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Incorporated: Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Willford I. King, Frederick R. 
Macaulay, Oswald W. Knauth. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $1.50, 

This is a valuable volume, especially 
in this day of particular searchings of 
statistics by the average man. For the 
Government’s new budget system has 
developed more interest than ever in 
such questions as these: 

What is the size of our National in- 
come? 

What is the size of our per capita in- 
come? 

Is not our per capita income larger 
than that of any other country? 

Was not most of the increase in our 
National income during the war due to 
the rise of prices? 

Did not our participation in the war 
diminish somewhat the inequality in the 
distribution of American incomes? 

The evident aim of the authors of this 
volume is to aid those who would deter- 
mine the adequacy of our production to 
meet our living needs. The size of the 
surplus over the minimum amount 
necessary to support life is given partic- 
ular attention in this book; it is from 


this surplus that our taxes, investments, 
and higher standards of life are drawn. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

IN HIS IMAGE. By William Jennings Bryan. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.75. ; 

This book is divided into two nearly 
equal parts: the first four lectures are 
controversial theology, the last five are 
lay sermons. Controversial theology at 
its best is not of much value; the con- 
troversialist is more anxious to win a 
victory than to expound the truth, and 
generally neither understands nor in- 


.terprets his opponent correctly. Mr. 


Bryan lacks definition. He glorifies 
faith without telling us what he means 
by faith, insists that the Bible is “the 
very Word of God” without defining 
“Word of God,” and urges the divinity 
of Christ in apparent ignorance of the 
widely different meanings which have 
been attached to that phrase. He treats 
evolution and Darwinism as synonyms; 
avers that “as a rule, however, the so- 
called higher critic is a man without 
spiritual vision,” in ignorance of the 
fact that such men as Phillips Brooks, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and George Adam 
Smith accepted and employed in their 
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iinistry the results of the so-called 
Higher eriticism;” and affirms that “the 
sible is either the work of God or the 
rork of man,” while his Bible tells him 
1 explicit language that it is the work 
f both. The other five lectures are not 
mtroversial. They are really directed 
) a ministry to “the Larger Life.” 
hese lay sermons exemplify his belief. 
ial one may have both a good heart 
ud a trained mind, but, if compelled to 
hoose between the two, the good heart 
hould be the choice; and in them he 
sakes good use of his power of popular 
yxpression in urging on his hearers the 
dvantage of Christ’s leadership in the 
Larger Life,” the “Value of the Soul,” 
e importance of education, and some 
f the secrets of success in the use of 
The Spoken Word’—that is, oratory. 





ARBONI. By Anthony C. Deane. The George 
Hi. Doran Company, New. York. 
“Rabboni” is a clear and fairly com- 
‘ehensive analysis of Christ’s teaching. 
is by a clergyman of the Church of 
ngland and in its main points con- 
rms to the doctrinal views of that 
hureh, but it is remarkably free from 
-holastie theology and wholly free from 
mtroversy. We do not think that such 
eological terms as Trinity, Atonement, 
icarious Sacrifice, Regeneration, Apos- 
lie Suecession, anywhere occur in its 
ges. It is the result of careful and 
telligent first-hand study and contains 
me suggestive and illuminating hints. 
it it is not characterized by any re- 
arkable freshness or originality of 
ought. It would be useful but not ex- 
ptionally appealing to the lay reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ROOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
VES OF POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FA- 
MOUS. By Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and 
iinlarged Edition. Illustrated. The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $2. 
IPPER OF THE CYNTHIA B. (THE). By 
Charles Pendexter Durell. Tlustrated. The 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.50. 
1EN POLLY WAS EIGHTEEN. By Emma 
C. Dowd. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bes- 
ton. $1.90. 
POETRY 
EMS AND PORTRAITS. By Don Marquis. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RE BEETLES. By J. Henri Fabre. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de. Mattos. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 2.0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PINE SKI-ING AT ALL HEIGHTS AND 
SEASONS, ty Arnold Lunn. Illustrated. 
hi. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

ATEUR’S BOOK OF THE DAHLIA (THE). 

ity Charles H. Stout. Introduction by Mrs. 
| neis King. Illustrated. Doubleday, 
lace & Co., Garden City. $8. 

SETS OF THE IDEAL CITY. By Charles M. 
tt. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
York. $1.50. 

AINING OF A SECRETARY (THE). By 

rihur I. Church. (Lippincott’s Training 
) Tilustrated. The J. B. Lippincott 
ompanuy, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

“STATES, AND TRUSTS. A Manua! 
w, Accounting, and Procedure, for 
ors, Administrators, and Trustees. 
omas Conyngton, Harold C. Knapp. 
ul W. Pinkerton. 2 vols. The Ron- 
ess Company, New York. §8. 
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hey Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using a 
new method of teeth cleaning. They re- 
move the dingy film. The same results 
will come to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. Film absorbs stains, then it 
often forms the basis of thin, dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do not effectively 
combat it. So most teeth are discolored 
more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It also 
causes most tooth troubles. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 
Dental science, after long research, has 


found two ways to combat film. Author- 
ities have proved their efficiency. Now 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 








leading dentists, nearly all the world over, 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been created 
to comply with modern requirements. These 
two film combatants are embodied in it. 
The name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, attacks the 
film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch deposits 
which may cling to teeth and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. . 

In these three ways it fights the enemies 
of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. Enjoy 
the refreshing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know—the 
way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 987, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to © 


Only one tube to a family 
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an are privileged to disagree. Undoubtedly 
gt A pon Seeeee. they will.—THE Ebirors. 
BUT SORT OF HARD ON 
HAROLD T. PULSIFER, THE PLEASE SPARE 
POET PETER RABBIT! 


I pte there has been called to my 
EAR MR. PULSIFER: attention an _- editorial entitled 
I have read your article on “Poets” “When Do We Eat?” which appeared in 
in the April 26 Outlook. The Outlook of March 1, and in which 
I should think an editor would want you make a plea for the abolition of 
to set the dog on a poet or throw him Useless sentimentality. You do me the 
downstairs. @—Why do poets wear honor of favorable mention of some of 
long hair?) A.—Because they have not My Stories for children, for which I am Ciiidren on the Pacific coast. She as- | Co-oper 
the price of a hair-cut.. They live in a ‘uly appreciative. At the same time sumed the directorship of the famous [major at 

garret on account of a depleted purse; you at least suggest that these animal give, street Kindergartens of San [phould. 
look thin and skinny because of a slim ‘tories are lacking in truth because MY francisco, and to her inspiration and [go follow 
diet. Their average composition is little characters always escape, and thus 4. ampie were undoubtedly due the rapid fines. Al 
worth about 30 cents. mee ls cae tae ae and successful growth of Froebel’s sys- [fies of fr 
. G. ARNOLD. ‘ by ; —— ..... tem of education in the West. Some of [Rroups, ¢ 

1845 Lincoln Avenue, ence is that I and certain other writers 16, most popular stories—though all are [prains. 

Culsage, iitnels. are over-sentimental : : 

P. S. is ish the From the view- oint of exact science Se are San Eee Sey eae 
bov Phe i : ’ Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” “Marm Lisa,” fhandle o1 
above. the criticism may be well founded. You “Mother Carey’s Chickens,” and “Re- fprops, as 
have, however, missed a very vital point. becca of Sunnybrook Farm.” ed coth 


If Reddy Fox should catch Peter Rabbit, 
tell ine, pray, how Peter might be resur- | gpa Dove.as was a first lieuten- fpats and | 
rected? The stories do not deal with ant in the Reserve Corps when the he activ! 
the rabbit, the fox, the mink, the chuck, United States entered the war. He was #ons stri 
the squirrel, and other characters as Promoted to the rank of captain August fie partic 
- species, but as individuals. Obviously 15, 1917, and was ordered to France the # The for 
= reading Mr. Pulsifer’s article on there can be but one Peter Rabbit, one following May with the 328th Infantry, [o-operati 
“How Not to Approach an Editor Reddy Fox, one Johnny Chuck, and so 824 Division. He was cited in regi- armers’ | 
With a Poem,” another poet attempted oy ‘The death of any one of these mental orders as follows: ever bef 
to dodge his vigilant eye by sending his would be a tragedy. Tragedy enters This officer successfully commanded f their : 
work direct to Dr. Abbott. The verse, enilq life soon enough as it is. More- his company in the Toul and Pont-a- rial. It 
however, landed on Mr. Pulsifer’s desk yer, consider the author. I have, or at Mousson fronts, through the Saint ill suce 
and suffered the sad fate of rejection. jeast I hope I have, very many more Mihiel offensive, and until severely here wil 


een : ‘ | led in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
A postscript to the tragic adventure tories of Peter Rabbit and his friends pease n to ho 
appeared in the form of an illuminated fensive he had crossed the shell-swept 


: : To kill off any of them would be to end field east of La Forge, had crossed 
oo ameante-gy which we reproduce below. my career as an author of this type of the Aire River, and was reorganizing : 
We regret that it cannot be presented in gtory, and I fear.that I, in my turn, an attack against Hill 223. This ssumIng 
all the glory of the original color would be forced to say, “When do I eat?” officer at all times showed great cool- reaking 
scheme: In short, these little friends are indi- ness in action and a. disregard for e worked 


{ vidual characters. They are treated as Bie ‘personas eamety. ahs plation i 
| Swear such. In all my work I have endeavored 1 Rev. FreperickK W. Jones is in Fally rec 
to hold fast to fact and truth. The charge of St. Paul’s Church, in @peration 

hall ° pean” said Paki. child understands this. He knows that Hollandale, Mississippi. Before enter- 

all too often the rabbit does not escape ing the ministry he was a reporter on ; 

Bum poems Ni forbicd “ from the fox or the mouse from the the New York “Tribune” and the “Eve- There i 

“T oats enjoy this nove! jo hawk. I endeavor to show this without ing World,” and also an editor on the ads tow 


having the actual tragedy, which is Providence “Journal.” tee 
ecting ¢ 





[Not every one who asks us to print 
a letter can be accommodated. But 
brevity helps, as in the present case.— 
THE Eptrors. ] 
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Of sili _on ‘he licl 27 always a shock, bearing in mind that I ATALIE DE Bocory is a Russian. Her Tet 

am writing for little children, who are father, Viadimir de Bogory-Morkie- Saag 
Matt of Wild vet bublin’ mincl peculiarly susceptible to such shock as  vitch, was one of the first group of ~ 2 
til cloct}z-hiin sprist “the kidd. would be involved in the death of those Russian revolutionists. Miss de Bogory ents, as 
— _ whom they had come to love dearly. came to America ten years ago and car- pcrent f 
eS, ta eS ,» You will, I believe, appreciate why the ried on extensive investigations among = bo 
Said “ar tbo had”. ‘ahd escape is inevitable. If you could see Slavonic immigrants, and has had # wrens 
the letters I have from little folk ex- charge of the Foreign Information Di- _ a ’ 
“tt simply carl cant bec did pressing their appreciation of this one vision of the United States Employment jm'!'¢T: it 
ity, ; fact—the lack of .tragedy—and also the Bureau. the ge 
gb Se scores of letters from parents and LoyD R. Morris is managing editor of (apn 
% teachers containing like expressions, the “American Exporter.” He has : — 
you would understand why a fox and 4 thorough knowledge of foreign trade, d ag ge 
certain others must eat unobserved. gained partly from his service in the ale? 
THORNTON W. BurGEss. United States Postal Censorship during ba te 
Syetng heat, Sinan, the war as chief of the Trade Division. tothe: 
Mr. Pulsifer acknowledges the like- [We only meant to give Mr. Burgess His real interests are, however, literary. mn of ea 
ness to be excellent, but declares that a friendly dig or two. His numerous’ He has written a volume on Irish litera- §, of , 
when he has to return a poem it hurts imitators were the targets at which ture entitled “The Celtic Dawn” and has & _ 


> S A p> meer, fT 
him more than it does the poet! Poets we chiefly aimed.—Tue Eptrors.] contributed to various magazines. Birust ' 
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AGRICULTURE AND 
THE PERIOD OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 





(EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DE- 
LIVERED BY W. I. DRUMMOND, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL FARM CON- 
GRESS, BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION) 


GRICULTURAL organization ac- 

/\ tivities fall naturally into two 

principal classes: First, the de- 
relopment of co-operative marketing and 
buying; second, education and partici- 
pation in the consideration of economic 
Molicies in a general way. 

Co-operative. marketing is receiving 
najor attention now. It is well that it 
should. These movements are inclined 
o follow separate crop or commodity 
ines. Allied crops, as of several varie- 
ies of fruits, Seem to fall into workable 
proups, aS may be the case with the 
brains. It is hardly conceivable that 
Any one organization will successfully 
andle or attempt to market unrelated 
rops, as both fruit and grain, or grain 
nd cotton, or competitive crops like 
bats and rice. The wisdom of confining 
he activities of this class of organiza- 
ions strictly to the business of handling 
he particular crop involved is apparent. 

The formation during the past year of 
o-operative marketing agencies and 
armers’ business enterprises on a scale 

ver before attempted brings the issue 

f their success or failure squarely to 
rial. It cannot be expected that all 
jill sueceed. There will be failures. 
here will be losses. But there is rea- 
yn to hope and believe that the correct 
rmula, the fundamentally sound pian 
lat can be adopted generally without 
ssuming proportions of monopoly or 
reaking down of its own weight, may 
e worked out. There is sustaining con- 
Dlation in the fact that the public gen- 
rally recognizes the necessity of co- 
eration by producers, and welcomes it. 

LET’S STAY IN THE MAIN 
There is a school of thought which 
Pads toward drawing agriculture apart 
om the general flow of business and 
ecting a separate set of institutions 
br it. This seems dangerous and un- 
ise. Although some of its require 
ents, as of credits, are in a manner 
fferent from those of other industries, 
ere is no good reason for isolating 
priculture. It would lose far more 
lan it would gain from _ separation. 
atier, it should be given a larger place 

the general business. scheme. Pro- 
rtionate privileges, based on its needs, 

fmancial and other institutions serv- 

§ the general public will be worth far 
ore to agriculture than to provide 
Darate facilities for it which might 
wc to rely upon a restricted field of 
MSources in time of trouble. The isola- 
' of the farmer would mean the crea- 
ap"! of a gap between producer and con- 
Ser. Tt would promote suspicion and 
Organized labor has traveled 
of exclusiveness and class 
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PR ADE-MARE 


| HOSIERY 
or MEN 


T is invariably of 

a quality you are 
proud to wear and 
is invariably sold at 
prices you are glad 
to pay. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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‘TH Pentagon, the newest 

Gruen Verithin, is a beau- 
tiful example of guild craft- 
manship. Fitted with the famous 
GruenPrecision movement,and 
guaranteed to come within rail- 
road time requirements, it gives 
the highest timekeeping per- 
fection obtainable. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 


Vasters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


Fue OLO way | VERITHIN Way 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction 
made an accurate watch logically thin. It 
isn’t a genuine Verithin unless it is a Gruen. 




























It won’t tip over in the pocket. 














No. X51—Pentagon (shape patented) 14 kt. 
solid green gold, engraved center edge, $100.00. 
At the leading jewelers. 


GRUEN Guild Watches 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN’ model 



















Copyright, 1922, The Gruen Watch Co. | 
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‘W LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 









| $700 & $890 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 









W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES | 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 







T — 
STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE a 
AT THE FACTORY 

















THE STAMPED PRICE 

IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS ¥ 





Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. 
the factory and save money. 


| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $600 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED ff 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS i 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
i their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
/ me y quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
Fi : at anywhere near our prices. 












glas 

and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











° President 
Order direct from y,')" Douglas Shoe Co., 


767 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 





“Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 


t reliable ° 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 32 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 















OCEAN HOUSE | 
Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


On the exclusive North Shore 
q \ beautiful hotel perfectly appointed. 
where the comfort and pleasure of 









its guests are constantly considered. 
Every guest room connects with pri- 
vate bath. Accommodations for 450. 
For reservations, write or wire 






Kk. R. Grabow Company, Inc. } 
kK. R. Grabow, President | 


Twenty years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe \\h 
of New England a) 



























TYPEWRITER SALE 


FOR SHORT TIME ONLY 
$3.00 deposit balance in 12 months. ; 
5 day free trial—5 year guarantee. Gieeseame 
No. 9 Oliver, 2color, back spacer $41.90. No, 

0 Remington, late model $59.90. No. 8Silent L.C. Smith 
$59.90. No.10 Royal, late model $59.90. No.4 Underweod 
$59.90. Modern Woodstock Visible$56.90. Send $3.00— 
we will send machine atonce, 10% discount cash with order. 
JIINTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
177 N. State St. Dept. 12) CHICAGO 


we: 
















“PEANUTS” “SMITHFIELD HAMS” 
5 Ibs Jumbos, shelled, $1.25 


Smithfield Hams, 60c per pound. Parcel Post prepaid 
WATKINS BROTHERS, FRANKLIN, VA. 








Distinctive Sight Seeing 


BLUESS,LINE 
MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for cach city. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. ¢ 
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‘AGRICULTURE AND THE PERIOD 
RECONSTRUCTION (Continued) 
consciousness far enough to reveal th 
fallacy of that course. 


INTERINDUSTRIAL DEPENDENCY 
While it is true that the impairme 
of the purchasing power of the farny 
slows down all lines of business, it is 
less a fact that the same misfortune 
any other class of citizens has a sim! 
effect. Unemployment in other int 
tries, for instance, quickly affects fa 
markets and prices. Organized agric| 
ture can never make common cai 
with organized labor as long as the | 
ter continues its wasteful and restricii 
practices and contends for inflated wg 
scales and the right to curtail prod 
tive effort. But unless labor is pro 
ably and continuously employed, { 
market for farm products is narrow 
and prices are depressed. This, in tu 
reacts, and still other industries are | 
Disaster to any class or in any indust 
strikes and rebounds, and strikes aga 
like an echo in the hills. If for 
reason other than self-interest, org 
ized agriculture should do nothing th 
might work injury to labor, or to a 
other class or industry. An impor 
ished customer is of little value. 
secure protection against the w 
stricted importation of agriculti 
products, for instance, without att 
same time helping to protect our wi 
ingmen against the products of cle 
labor, paid in depreciated currey 
would be both unfair and futile. .:.. 


PRICE FIXING 
The disposition to turn to the Gow 
ment for immediate and complete r'j 
from economic ills finds expressioi 
many ways. One of these is tha 
should guarantee that prices will 
fall below a fixed minimum. It sé 
inconceivable that men who are ré«€ 
nized leaders of thought and who 1 
been successful in business would @ 
cate such an impossible thing, but « 
of them are doing so. If any farm: 
depending upon the Government to] 
tect him against financial losses, he 
better change his occupation. The # 
is true of any man engaged in any 
ness not under public supervision. 
Government will not and cannot do 
a thing. Any government might & 
lish minimum prices for farm prod 
but if such prices were higher ° 
those prevailing in the world mak 
it could maintain them only as lo 
its resources enabled it to absorl 
surpluses. That would not be very ° 
even in the case of our own Govern 
if the hazards of financial loss wer 
moved from the business of product 
Were governmental control of pr 
possible, it would now be-in é 
throughout the world. The idea i 
no means new. It has been tried ov 
various stages of the world’s history. 
has always broken down, as it alW 
must. : : 
CREDIT AS A CURE-ALL 
The thought that larger and be 





credit facilities constituted the ¢ 
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need of the farmer has prevailed widely. 
The necessity for adequate credits can- 
not be denied, But we have learned two 
things, both to our surprise, as results 
of out efforts along this line: The se- 
iFitig ef the eredits from a sympathetic 
Goveriiient was easy; but even the 
eerinieis advaiiee of a billion dollars 
lias not nieastitably helped markets or 
priees, whieh any plan of assistance to 
ie effective must de. Some farmers, 
and ts a somewhat larger extent some 
stockinen, ate being helped individually, 
but te many the Government credits 
niétely offer a chance to get deeper into 
debt and postpone an evil day. This 
will be particularly true in case farm 
prices in general do not advance mate- 
tially before the obligations fall due. 
We iiiust not overlook the fact that 
credit, if used, means debt. Debt means 
interest. Interest means more debt. 
Pay-day always comes. Our present 
difficulties can nearly all be traced to 
the debts we contracted during the re- 
Gent brief but dizzy era of prosperity. 
The mortgage indebtedness of our farm- 
ers has doubled in the past ten years. 
They are now up to their chins in per- 
sonal obligations. Does it not seem ad- 
visable to try to stop the drift into debt, 
instead of encouraging it? 

Any form of paternalism or Socialism 
would be destructive to our agriculture. 
Historians agree that most declining 
Civilizations owed their decline to the 
neglect of their agriculture; but an agri- 
é¢uittire propped up by paternalistic or 
class favors is only temporarily saved. 
Such a policy develops individual de- 
pendency and helplesstiess, whereas the 
only safe and lasting foundation for 
society or any of its branches lies in a 
self-sustaining and resourceful citizen- 
ship. It is not possible to do more for 
any man than to secure him against 
whatever might interfere with his 
efforts to help himself or deny him the 
just reward of his own efforts. ... 

CONFIDENCE IS NECESSARY 

The action of the farmers in stopping 
buying was justified, and even neces- 
sary. But this is apparently being car- 
ried to an extreme that indicates a gen- 
eral lack of confidence in the ultimate 
restoration of agricultural prosperity. 
There is little reason and much danger 
in this. Hoarding is quite as unjustified 
as spending too freely. It is nearly as 
bad as going into debt unnecessarily. 
Without confidence in the future, in 
which the farmer must share, the gen- 
eral business machinery cannot again 
function properly. Neither fear nor re- 
sentment should be permitted to stand 
in the way of making needful purchases 
Where additional debt is not incurred. 

There is comfort and assurance in the 
fact that the most powerful and influen- 
lial farm organizations in this country 
have so far not been misled by false 
economie teachings. They have shown 
reinarkable patience and fortitude in a 
tine of stress such as might cause a less 
able leadership or a less thoughtful or 
loyal membership to heed the voices of 
radicalism or follow irresponsible dema- 
Sosues into the quagmires of politics. 
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things that they feared would 





PEAR is the age-old enemy of the 
human race. It is just as powerful 
today as ever! All of us are its 

victims in some degree. Fear robs us of 
the happiness and success that should be 
ours. Fear destroys hope! Fear chills 
ambition! Fear is the blast that sears 
and withers souls! Fear is the partner of 
defeat. 

What are you afraid of ? Of losing your 
health? Your money? Your position? 

Basil King says, “ Everyone is living or 
working ‘in fear. There is not a home or 
an office or a factory or a school or a 
church in which some hang-dog appre- 
hension is not eating at the hearts of men, 
women, and children.” He says this in 
his new heart-stirring book entitled : 


The Conquest 
of Fear 


This inspiring book was written by a 
man who himself passed through the deep 
waters of despair and emerged triumphant. 
Out of his own experiences and experi- 
ences that are common to us all, he has 
created this extraordinary book that vivi- 
sects and analyzes that strange illusion we 
call fear. The good you can get from this 
book is well-nigh inestimable. 


Free Yourself from Fear 
The most Extraordinary Non-Fiction 
Book of the Year!!! 


A prominent New York lady recently 
bought this book. She has ordered ten 





The people shown in this picture were photographed on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, four years ago. How many were 


afraid? How man 
happen to them have happened? 


e YOU Afraid? 


more copies saying, “J¢ has helped me 
so much I must give it to my ten best 
Friends.” 

A woman in Riverdale, R. L., after read- 
ing “The Conquest of Fear,” wrote to the 
author and exclaimed, “I want to try and 
thank you for the comfort and strength it 
has given me. Now I feel FREE.” 

A member of a well-known family in 
Boston wrote Mr. King, “The fact that 
you have told so much of your own experi- 
ences doubles and triples its value. . . . It 
is the first time that God has been ex- 
ae to me as a working power in my 
ife. 

You can share the happy influence of 
this powerful book, too!!! 

Basil King, the author of this amazing 
—_ has been flooded with letters like 
these. 


* Send No Money 


Simply mail the coupon below and “'The 
Conquest of Fear” will be sent to you for 
free examination. At the end of five days, 
return the book or remit $2.00 in full pay- 
inent. Also at your booksellers. 

c— See ee ee ee ee 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
Dept. 45, Garden City, New York 
Send me postpaid for my inspection a copy of ‘‘'The Con- 
quest of Fear,”’ by Basil King. I will return it within 5 
days or remit $2.00 payment in full. 


NAM oc cece cccccccccccc cece 000 sees cece sees cece cccesses 
Address. ... ++ saaane POCO COCO COOR OOOO OSE SEED EEEEEEeEeEes 
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Two Boston hotels that 


The LENOX 





Bolyston St. at Exeter 





OW EITHER SIDE OF 
COPLEY SQUARE 


C PRIOR, 





to the traditional distinction. of the Bac 


The BRUNSWICK 


THE LENOX 


mamaome BreEcrom 


have contributed greatly 
ay. 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 
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Tours and Travel 











LPANUL 


VICHY 


5 hours from Paris 


Hub of Fashionable 


Summer Life 
Horse Shows — Racing — Golf — 
Tennis 
Magnificent Theatre— 
Casino— Aerodrome 
Miles of beautiful parks and gardens 
A Thermal station of 
ancient and world-wide repute 


Luxurious Hotels 


and Pensions 
Charming walks and fine 
motor excursions into the 

Auvergne Mountains 


Aix-les-Bains 
on the famous Route des Alpes, 
8 hours from Paris 
Hot Springs of Great 
Curative Value 
known since the days of 
Imperial Rome 
Air-Cure Stations at 
2,000 ft. and 5,000 ft. 


Magnificent Golf Course 
Tennis—Racing—Pigeon Shooting 
Center of Excursions to the High Alps 

Luxurious Casinos—Music 
Theatre—Horse and Dog Shows 
Motoring—Riding—Sailing on 
Lake Bourget 


American Office : 
Railways of 


France 
281 Fifth Avenue 
at 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


F 








Where to go— What 
to see. Costs — Suggested 
itineraries. Ask for free book 
“American Traveler in Europe 
1922."* Oberammergau, The Pas- 
sion Play. Write, phone, or call 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 





GOING TO EUROPE? 


I want one more in my party. 69 days $865. 
MINISTER, 480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn. 
See Europe compre- 


8 Capitals Tour hensively with expe- 
rienced university conductor. Passion Play. 
Geo. B. Watts, 400 Oak St.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


So Coast to Coast 
CMON and Return 

. Q - Automobile Tour 

N 65 Day itinerary includ- 
ingevery point of Scenic 

and Historic Interest in 

amp > the United States, $830 

P. for particulars 1 


, jJ.Raymond Wilson, Inc. 











SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Co- 
luwba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Cas He, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous _— of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TOU STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventi.res of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 




















503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





EUROPE 
PALESTINE 


WICKE 
TOURS passion‘Pray 


“ Travel Free From Worry” 
INCLUSIVE COST—$495 TO $1,285 


Write to-day for 1922 itineraries 





THE WICKER TOURS, RICHMOND, VA. 





n England— 


do as England does! Ask for 
‘Transportation via London & 
North Western Railway when 
visiting the Universities, 
Washington’s, Shakespeare’s, 
and Burns’s Country; North 
Wales, The English, Scottish 
and Irish Lakes. 

Travel by the ROYAL WEST 
COAST ROUTE to Scotland. 


Che 
Charm of Englana 


Other attractive literature and full 
information free on application. 
Jobn Fairman, Agent 
London & North Western Railway 
200c Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE 


Independent and party travel 
to Every European untry 
Special tours to Norway, Sweden, 
and the North Cape. 
Write for Booklet A-10 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















ur beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPA 


The quaintest and most. interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
: Care Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
j TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





See SWITZERLAND 


The land of unlimited possi- 
bilities for the vacationist. 
Americans touring Switzer- 
land need no passport visé. 
Send for complimentary 
packet No. 103 containing 
a wealth of information. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue New York 


When You Go To 

SWITZERLAND 
by ail means include a 
visit to the fair city of 


GENEVA 


WITH THE MONT BLANC 


The ancient and beautiful Uni- 
versity town of Geneva is one 
of the most attractive and 
interesting cities on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It occupies a 
delightful position, command- 
ing the loveliest views of lake 
and mountain—including the 
whole of the Mont Blanc—and 
its climate is agreeable at all 
times of the year. 


International Gordon Bennett 
balloon race August 6th. 





For information and literature 

apply to Official Inquiry Office, 
Place des Bergues, Geneva, or 

the Swiss Federal Railroads, 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 














Europe Beckons 


THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 


WORTH TOURS Bagsen 3°. 


HILE 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘7. 


an organizer of a small party. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


TRAVEL IN 1922 


Our large variety of European Tours for 
the coming summer surely includes the 
very one that will meet your travel needs. 
Write us at once. Limited parties 
enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


AUTO TOURS 


ENGLISH UNDERGRADUATE 
would conduct tours in Europe in his high- 
class auto, June to September, 3 or 4 persons. 
Please write early to D. GUNSTON, 9 Saint 
Barnabas Road, Cambridge, England. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


To Europe, June 23 to Sept. 2. Cathedral 
and orchestral music; operas. Inspirational 
leadership to the great music centers. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE — PASSION PLAY 
June 22 — 78 Days fj 
Two vacancies in small private party, visit- 
ing England. Holland, Rhine, Bavaria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium and France. Modera 
cost. Apply at once. 
VALLIERE G. DECKER, Mesa, Arizona. 























THE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Announces: 


The special charter of the Great 
Cunarder—R.M.S. 


MAURETANIA 


the fastest and most luxurious 
of ocean steamers for 


A WINTER CRUISE 


of unprecedented interest 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York 
February 10th, 1923 
Detailed announcements and deck 
plans on request. Applications 
will be given preference in the 
order received 
Address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Eight 
EUROPE HB... — $72 
FROM MONTREAL JUNE 30 
England, Holland, the Rhine, Oberammerg: 
( Reesien Play), Austria, Italy (nce 
Naples), Switzerland, France, Belgium, 


MENTOR TOURS 733 Monadnock B 


CHICAGO. - 


[= summer tour Chroagh EUROP 
‘Two vacancies in small private 5 





Moderate cost. Send for itinerary. es 
Tours, 171 8S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. 
Ren 
SS —=S 
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Special EnglishTo 
to include 


Famous Cathedrals 
Literary Shrines 
Scotch and English Lakes 


The European Summer Schoe 
OUR Scholarly leaders 
TOURS | Interpretive talks 
Have Interesting routes 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAV 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, 


- Health Resorts — 
BYRAM LAKE HEALTH FARM "64 


Among beautiful Westchester Hills. 
One hour from New York. Ideal for rest 
recuperation. Outdoor sleoping, if desir 
Tennis, dancing, boating and fishing. M 
eggs and vegetables from own farm. Spec 
diets. Medical attention, electric bath 
massage. ial rates for season. New 
office, 131 t 56th St. Plaza 4973. 


The Beeches £27! Hill, Me. 


- 
_ Howe for semi-invalids 
those needing rest and change of scene.. 
miles from Poland. Same White Mt. scene 
900 ft. altitude. Children made welcome at 
arate cottage. Booklet. ANNA SHEPARD, RB 


Country Board | 
Summer Boarders Wanted ;.2etsm 


good board and rooms; moderate prig 
Meadow Brook Farm, East Thetfo , Ve 














f 








Apartments 


Attractive apartment, furnished, 
floor front. Large living-room, bedroom, & 
bath. Fifties near shops and theaters. 

monthly. Short or Jong terms. 7,433, Outlo 


O SUBLET-—furnished apartment 
T master’s bedrooms, bath, drawing-re 
dining-room, hall, kitchen, maid’s room, } 
room. W. 55th St. near 5th Ave. 7,345, Outlo 


























BY THE WAY 


HILDREN get fewer hours for sleep 
> under the operation of the English 
Summer Time Act—a law similar to 
our daylight saving laws—according to 
a report of the British Board of Educa- 
tion, but “this is not the fault of the 
Act, but the fault of the fathers and 
mothers who allow their children to stay 
up till sunset. . . . In a well-regulated 
household parents fix an hour for the 
young people’s going to bed and enforce 
it rigorously. It has become of in- 
creased importance that children be sent 
to bed by the clock and not by the sun.” 
But English children, like those of 
America, probably strongly object to go- 
ing to bed while jt is st*ll broad day- 
light. 


It is to be hoped, however, that few 
of the British children above mentioned 
have yet assumed the airs of a young 
girl described by a New York City 
school principal in an article in the 
“Evening Post.” He says: “I felt rather 
queer when I saw a fifteen-year-old girl 
taking her black coffee and cigarette 
withe the family and the guests and giv- 
ing a stately gray-haired gentleman her 
opinion about the modern girl and the 
new dances. I thought she might better 
have been in her own room minus coffee 
and cigarette and the opportunity to in- 

| struct her elders. There is always some 
way to protect children and save them 
from themselves if one takes the trouble 
to think about it.” 


“T one day rode into the village of 
Jelameh, which stands off the Nazareth 
road, on the plain of Esdraelon,” says 
a writer in the London “Country Life.” 
“IT saw a boy making coffee. In a light 
pan over an open fire he roasted the 
berries, taking them out only when they 
were done almost to the point of being 
burnt. He poured them into a carved 
wooden mortar and pounded them with 
ha pestle, beating time with the latter to 
ja song. He then put on the fire a cop- 

per pot of water and let it boil, then 
|took the pot off and put in the coffee; 
j the pot was then returned to the fire till 
there was such a fuss and ferment that 
it had again to be taken off. This was 
done three times, and by the end of it 
the water had got to the very’ vitals of 
the coffee. It was drunk without sugar 
—for what need had it of sugar? A cup 
of this coffee allays the nerves, clarifies 
the brain, and sweetens the temper.” 





News photographers perform many 
daring feats in the pursuit of their pro- 
fession, but they are seldom recorded as 
walking almost literally into the lion’s 
mouth. Colonel J. C. B. Statham, in 
“Through Angola,” tells of a lion hunt 
in which the lion, badly wounded, fled 
io the bush. The hunters, among them 
a photographer, followed the bloody 
trail. “The photographer spotted the 
lion’s head, looking out of a bush, and, 
appealing to the others not to spoil a 
g00d chance for a dramatic photograph, 
quietly walked towards the lion. The 
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.--you will find that 
wherever money is 
used they are im- 
mediately accepted... 


— 


a at ne a a 7 tor’ 


TRAVELERS’ 
Spetions 
A: B A pm Cheques 
Ask for them 1 at your bank 


write for particulars to 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 














To Summer Resort 
Proprietors 


The Outlook will devote a special section in its spring 
and early summer issues to advertising of summer 
resorts, tours and travel. This will appear every 
week during May, June, and July. The issue of 
May 24 will be the Annual Out-of-Doors Number con- 
taining articles on’ vacation subjects and illustrations 
especially selected. The corresponding issue of 1921 
carried 198 advertisements of hotels and_ resorts. 


Write us early and we will be 
glad to give you copy suggestion’ 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Craming for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Make /f 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. | 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing. Versification, Journalism, 
Piay Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing. etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
|) for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 25 cents, annual 
subscription $3.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript CriticisM service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
iy) Che Home Correspondence School FS 
' Dep't. 58, Springfield, Mass. S 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP WEETAMOO 


LAKE PLEASANT, NEW LONDON, N. H. 
SEVENTH SEASON 
For booket address 


MISS FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, 313 Hope St.. Providence, R. I. 








BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP ONAWAY, CAPE COD, MASS. 


Where your boy can have a royal time under personal direc- 
tion of trusted councilors. Swimming, fishing, hiking—ail 
outdoor sports. Well cooked food. Ownership-supervision. 
Camp limit 20, ages 10 to 14. July-August $250. Booklet. 
W. F. McALLISTER, Merchantville, N. J. 








A select camp for select 
boys. Limited numbers. 
All sports. Good food. 
Modern equipwent. 
Reasonable rates. No ex- 
tras. For circular write 


Camp Rockwood 
A Camp for Boys 
CASCO, MAINE 


C. G. WILLIAMSON, 442 8S. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. Pa, 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 


HF BAR RANCH 


Camping and Horseback Trip 
for Boys Through the Big Horns 


A group, well-equipped and limited to twenty 
boys in charge of a headmaster and geologist, 
will take a 60-day camping and trail trip through 
the picturesque Big Horn Mountains, startin, 
about July 1. Work and study designed to buil 
character and self-reliance, bring out initiative 
and interest in outdoor life. References as to 
health and character required. Address 


FRANK O. HORTON - Buffalo, Wyo. 




















> Matamoras, Pike Co., Pa. 

Pole Bridge Camp A wonderful camp on a 

\ mtn. top inthe Water Gap region overlooking 
3) the Delaware, only 90 miles from N.Y. Modern 
equipment. Hiking, swimming, all sports su- 
vervised. For 25 boys, 8 to 14 yrs. Booklet. Rev. 
/u. E. Pater, 75 Yale Sta., NewHaven,Conn. 


DEER HILL—SUMMER SCHOOL 


Located on Storm King 
Private tutoring for boys, college entrance specialized, also 
for advanced class standing. Tennis, golf, country surround- 
ings, home garden. 12 years’ experience. For circular address 
JOHN C. CLARK, Stone School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 








CAMPS 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
A delightful camp for men and women. Bring the 
children, too. On lake, four miles from Lake George. 
Unspoiled woods, informal life, swimming, canoeing, 
hiking. Comfortable floored tents. Afewcabins. Spe- 
cial attention to the table. Abundant fresh food. Sea- 
son, July 1 to September 2, 1922. 











Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 17, Clemons, N. Y. 











Bungalow Camp, Seal Cove, Mount Desert, Me. 


Individual treatment given to a small groupeof children 
and adolescents who have had difficulties of adjustment in 
their environment. The location of the camp on Mt. Desert 
has the advantage of swimming, boating, mountain climbing, 
tennis and golf. Speciai tutoring is r= when necessary. 
EDITH R. SPAULDING, M.D., 418 West 20th St., N. ¥.C. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State. offers a 23§ years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NORTH CAROLINA 


BINGHAM SCHOO 





MEBANE, N.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1793 


AN IDEAL BOYS SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT NORTH CAROLINA 


Here, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy feel genuinely welcome. 


High moral tone. Military organization, begun in 1861. 
Bible emphasized. Celebrated climate. Outdoor classes. 
A modern school with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


System. 


340 acres. Summer camp. 


Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Athletic park. Honor 
Limited numbers. Sport in variety. 


Col. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 3, MEBANE, N. C. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 








SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 


A State institution in a mountainous country (the beau- 
tiful Black Hills) with unsurpassed field facilities. Degrees 
granted in mining, metallurgical, chemicai, civil and elec- 
trical engineering. Experienced teachers and excellent 
laboratory and library equipment. Much attention is given 
the individual student. Graduates hold responsible and 
remunerative positions. ‘Tuition and fees particularly low. 
For catalog and book of views address 


The State School of Mines, Box O, Rapid City, S. D. 
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(Continued) 
latter, possibly from astonishment, and 
more probably because, happily for the 
photographer, he was nearly dead, al- 
lowed the man to approach within a 
few yards of him. Then he roared and 
charged. The photographer fled, fol- 
lowed by the_lion; both fell, exhausted 
and close to each other. One of the 
hunters fired and killed the lion.” And 
the photographer, in his justifiable ex- 
citement, apparently failed to press the 
button! 


Another sporting story comes from 
Santa Catalina Island and appears in 
the “Catalina Islander.” It tells of an 
angler who caught two tuna fish on the 
same line and at the same time. The 
first tuna, weighing 103% pounds, was 
hauled in with a “half hitch” of the line 
around its upper jaw. The fisherman 
put his rod down to assist the boatman 
in getting his fish aboard, and on pro- 
ceeding to pull in the remainder of his 
line found he had another fish on his 
hook! The fight for the two fish, the 
second of which weighed 98 pounds, 
lasted three-quarters of an hour. The 
feat is characterized by an eye-witness 
with pardonable enthusiasm as “un- 
doubtedly the most unique in all angling 
records.” 


Here is an epitaph “with a difference” 
—from the “Ohio Sun Dial:” 
Here lie the bones of Ed McGee— 
A wiz at snappy repartee. 
The butt of Eddie’s sharpest quip 
Packed a six-gun on ‘his hip! 


Apropos of the above, but in more 
serious vein, the following advertise- 
ment is quoted as having lately ap- 
peared in bold type in a Chicago paper: 

I will pay $1,000 to any one who 
will give one good reason why the re- 
volver manufacturing industry should 
be allowed to exist in America and 
enjoy the facilities of the mails. 


There is a brief article on this subject 
which we venture to call to the atten- 
tion of the man who makes this gener- 
ous Offer. Part of the article reads, 
“The right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” The 
check for $1,000 should be made payable 


» 


to “The Outlook Company. 


Bohemian glassware has long been 
noted for its artistic quality, and it is 
now, a Vienna paper called “Reconstruc- 
tion” reports, to be treated by a process 
that will make it practically unbreak- 
able. “The Kavalier glass works in 
Bohemia have been successful,” the re- 
port says, “in producing glass which is 
absolutely unbreakable and extremely 
difficult to cut, even with a diamond or 
any other carborundum stone. It can be 
thrown on a stone floor from a height of 
from three to four meters, and used as 
a hammer for driving nails without suf- 
fering the least damage. Neither is it 
affected by sudden changes of tempera- 
ture.” The glass is manufactured from 
a special kind of sand which is found 
as yet only in limited quantities. 
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New models that are 
true musical instruments 


Being musical instru- 
ments the first requirement 
is quality of musical per- 
formance and in these new 
models the design is deter- 
mined by their musical 
requirements. These 
requirements have been 
learned through twenty- 
four years devoted solely 
to the talking-machine art. 

See and hear these new 
Victrolas which, while new 
in design, have all the 
» characteristic tone-quality 
which has made the 
Victrola pre-eminent. 





Victrola No. 240 
$115 
Mahogany or Walnut 


Victrola No. 260 
$160 


Mahogany or Walnut 





Victrola No. 280 Victrola No. 300 
$200 $250 


Mahogany or Walnut 
Victrola No. 280, electric, $265 
Mahogany 


Victrola No. 300, electric, $315 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 





Victrola No. 330 
$350 


Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 
»> Mahogany 





» Victrola 


MASTER'S VOICE™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-raarks. Under the lid. On the label 


Victor Talking Machine Comp any 


Camden, New Jersey 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot || 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information || 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Tok OuTLOOK FirnanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





WAGES AND 


F late years there has been much talk about “living 
QO wages,” and more recently the demand has been made 

for labor that it must have, not only a living wage,_ but 
a “saving wage” as well. Minimum figures have been given, 
stating just how many dollars a year a man must have in order 
to earn these wages. The people using these phrases and offer- 
ing these figures are almost always talking about wages in 
terms of money. And “money wages” are not real wages at all. 
Wages are low or high depending upon whether, translated 


PRODUCTION - 


into goods, they will buy little or much. Production largely 
determines the price of goods, and if goods can be produced 
cheaply they can be sold cheaply, and the value of money re-j 
ceived in exchange for labor performed is wholly dependent 
upon how much it will buy. 

The writer of this article was talking with a than recently! 
who said that his father had raised a family of six children on 
wages which had never amounted to more than ten dollars a 
week. That was thirty years ago, and to-day it would doubtless © 
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in Straus Bonds. 


write and specify 


ESTABLISHED 1882 . 


New York-Straus Building 


MUNN LUA LAT 





Straus Plan Securities 


40 Years Ago and Today 


Forty years ago the first securities safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan were underwritten by us and sold to a small clientele of in- 
vestors. Today, our business has grown to a nation-wide insti- 
tution, with offices in fifteen principal cities. In these forty years— 
We have sold hundreds of millions of dollars in safe invest- 
ments, without loss to their holders. Tens of thousands of 


investors have found safety, satisfaction, freedom from 
worry, and prompt payment of principal and interest in cash, 


If you are not fully acquainted with the Straus Plan and the 

reasons for our record of 40 years without loss to any investor, 

we invite you to call and discuss the matter, or, if you prefer, to 
BOOKLET F-1205 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES - 


FORTY YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


STRAUS BUILDING -NEW YORK 














INCORPORATED 


Chicago-Straus Building 
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be impossible, and-ten dollars a week 
seems a very small sum for a man to 
earn. The point to remember, however, 


Wile ge 

ms ‘ ie | PTS : 

is that if ten dollars a week was suffi ff LNT) 6 
ji \ 


cient to supply the wants of such a 
family it was certainly a “living wage.” 
Another point to be emphasized is the 
fact that if ten dollars a week would 
support that man and his family thirty 
years ago as well as forty dollars a week 
earned by a man with a similar family 





largely will do now, wages have not increased 
oduced | since that time, but remained stationary. 
ney re-l Similarly if a man got forty dollars.a 


week during the war, when prices were 





pendent 
q high, and gets only thirty dollars now, 
d his wages have not been decreased if the 
ecently . ae 
i cost of his living has also dropped 
) . 
. twenty-five per cent. Any one who is 
S ¢ P 
= 8 getting as many dollars now as he did 
ubtless 


three years ago is in reality receiving 
higher wages than previously. - 

This is a simple economic principle 
that is often ignored by labor leaders, * 
who frequently know better. Another For your trip abroad— 
obvious fact is that, in the last analysis, |- . 
wages are not paid by the employers. 


; The consumer is the man who pays the A foreign travel service with your 


3 costs of production, and every one is a 
; consumer. When the wages of labor : E. ye OR Letter of Credit 
are increased, labor itself helps to foot ; 
the bill. Workers in the various indus- 





tries are not only working for each The E.T.C. Dotitar Letrer or CrepIT is 

other, but they are paying one another’s , 

nn more than a safe and convenient means of 
This is one of the main reasons why carrying money abroad: it paves the way to 


it seems unfair for one class of workers 


to demand compensation entirely out of easier and more pleasant foreign travel. 


line with that received by those em- : 

ployed in some other kind of business. Every holder of the E.T.C. Letter of Credit 

The case of farmers and miners affords is entitled to the use of The Equitable s For- 

a striking illustration in point. It is eign Travel Service Bureau, located in our 
said that the miners were receiving over " : 
thirty per cent larger wages this spring Paris Office. 


than they got when commodity prices 
; were at their highest point; farmers, on 
ihe other hand, have about one-half as 
much now as they had then. The 
miners have been organized by the labor 
people and were able to force an accept- 
ance of their demands, and apparently 
their leaders had little regard for the 
rest of the country so long as they could 
iake good care of themselves. It is 
neither fair nor wise for any one class 
io insist upon increased compensation 
for itself at the expense of the others. 
If coal goes up in price, so will light and 
heat and the cost of many factory prod- 


This Bureau, in charge of an ex- 
perienced travel man, will pur- 
chase your railroad and steam- 
ship tickets, assist you in obtain- 
ing passport vis’s, reserve your 
hotel rooms, arrange motor, air- 
plane and sightseeing trips, fur- 
nish reliable shopping informa- 
tion and relieve you of many 
other travel details. 
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“Wen You Go Asroap” and 


ucts as well, and miners themselves can- “Tur Travever’s Pauar” Ask your lncel bank fedsn 
not escape paying their share of the are two helpful booklets which , Brg: : 
higher prices. will be sent you upon request. Et. i Dollar Letter of Credit. 


Higher prices for coal (using it for 
ihe sake of illustration) mean a lessened 
demand for it, and production of coal 
will drop off, causing unemployment. In 


oiher words, some of the men demand- THE EQUITABLE 


ing higher pay may in reality be laying 


plans to put themselves out of a job. TRUST COMPANY 


ris same condition of course applies to 


y kind of manufacturing and produc- OF NEW YORK 
ls business. 
‘ Farmers are the most important class 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
of people in the country so far as pro- Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 


duc tion goes. They are also the largest LONDON PARIS 

sing le group of buyers. With the prices 3 King William St., E.C.4 23 Rue de Ja Paix 
of iarm products so low that in many 
cases they do not cover cost, it is only 
Natural that the farmers are unable to 


























SOLID ‘BUSINESS FOUND: 
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\ A Solid Business Foun- 
{=e dations can be estab- 
_ 


lished only on the 
bed-rock of sound fi- 
nancing, which in turn 
can be obtained only 
from sound and re- 
sponsible financial in- 
stitutions possessed of 
both the experience 
and organization to 
serve fully and com- 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

{Continued) 
buy. This is an unfortunate circum- 
stance for the farmers of course, but it 
also affects coal miners, railway work- 
ers, factory employees, and many other 
classes of people as well. If the com- 
pensation paid these other people were 
reduced to correspond with what the 
farmers are receiving, then the farme: 
and everybody else would be on the 
same level and there would be a larger 
demand for goods of all kinds and the 
country would be far more prosperous. 
There is no question but that actual 
wages—not “money wages”’—would be 
larger if transportation rates could be 
lowered and if production costs could be 
reduced. 

So long as one class tries to feather 
its own nest at the expense of the others 
the co-operation necessary to a proper 
adjustment in the world of business is 
bound to be lacking. We were taught in 
our childhood that the best way to get 
golden eggs is by taking good care of 
the goose, not by killing it. No business 
organization ever made a success unless 
its various departments worked to- 
gether, and a nation is nothing more 
than a big business enterprise. 

It is not to be expected that every- 
body will receive the same amount of 
compensation. Everybody is not worth 
the same. Allowances must be made for 
ability, skill, education, industry, and 
the kind of work that is being done. But 
a balance can be struck between the 
various industries, and it is such a bal- 
ance that is more needed to-day than 
anything else in the world of business. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that it is not so much a question of 
actual dollars and cents that determines 
prosperity, but rather the quantity of 
goods produced. Progress in industry 
depends more upon cheaper and greater 
production than upon increases in 
money wages. If disputes could be 
eliminated from industry and better 
methods adopted for increasing output, 
it is estimated that an increase of from 
forty to one hundred per cent could be 
effected in the amount of goods pur- 
chased. This would mean lower prices 
and increased purchasing power for all 
classes of people, the real test of indus- 
trial progress. 

Labor leaders have usually opposed 
improvements and methods for bettering 
production which have decreased the 
amount of labor required. Their theory 
has been that automatic machinery and 
labor-saving devices have made fewer 
jobs available, lessened the demand for 
men, and worked injury to the wage- 
earners. This is a mistaken attitude 
and is based upon the erroneous idea 
that the amount of work to be done is 
limited, that the fewer men there are 
required to do a certain kind of work, 
the fewer jobs there will be. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no limit to the 
amount of work there is to be done. 
There is no end to the wants of man- 
kind, and the answer to the question of 
social betterment is not limiting produc- 





tion, but increasing it by every available 
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Increase Your Knowledge of 


BONDS 


VEN though a consistent 

bond buyer, there may be 
some points about bonds, 
concerning which you desire 
more complete information. 
If an investor in other lines or 
a beginning bond buyer, you 
owe it to yourself to become 
fully informed on the merits 
of bonds as investments. 


“Bonds— Questions 
cAnswered— Terms Defined” 


In the thirty-six pages of this booklet 
are discussed the questions which our 
extended experience has shown are 
those most frequently asked by bond 
buyers. Its contents also include non- 
technical definitions of the most com- 
monly used bond terms. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW and copy of booklet 
will be sent promptly without obligation. 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON 
209S. LaSalle St. 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. 
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“Bonds — Questions Answered — Terms 
Defined.” 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


W L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $800 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 








S 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 





They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
i wae) UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 


$5.00 & 36.00 






































W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low: 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
fent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
























Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


Catalog Free. 










President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 





767 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 
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means so that these wants may be satis- - 


fied. 

If in a certain industry methods are 
found of saving labor and at the same 
time increasing output, the labor saved 
there can be used somewhere else and 
used to increase production in some 
other line. When the hand loom was 
replaced by machinery, many workers 
were thrown out of employment. No 
one can say, however, that mankind did 
not derive immense benefit fyom being 
able to buy clothing cheaper and in 
greater quantity than had previously 
been the case, and the men and women 
no longer needed in that industry be- 
came immediately available for employ- 
ment elsewhere, and production in other 
lines was correspondingly increased. 
The Ford automobile is an example of 
what enormous production can do in the 
way of bringing prices within the reach 
of a large percentage of the population. 
Does any one suppose that, if Fords were 
all built by hand and instead of one be- 
ing completed every twenty-seven sec- 
onds only two a day were turned out, it 
would be possible to purchase them at 
the prices they are sold for to-day. 
Labor-saving devices and automatic ma- 
chinery in the Ford fatcories, far from 
decreasing employment, have increased 
it enormously. 

Production.is the answer to the wage 
problem, not more dollars. 















ARE YOU AN INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial ‘Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems, Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 






invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 

specific information on any securities in which you 

may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 

per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
The Outlook Financial Department, 

The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute 
_your own will; 
how you may 
create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
Write for Booklet 14. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
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Forces That Cry Out 


for Nationalism 


"HE Princes and 
rulers of the Indian 
States, enjoying their 
authority through 
treaty with the British 
Government, strongly 
support the present 
régime. But there are 
parts of India where 
satriotism is blazing ! 
Vould the Indian be 
able to run his own 
government ? The 
British say that the 
Indians are lacking in 
administrative power. 
Gandhi, the great lead- 
er of the Nationalist 
movement, says: “ It is intolerable that the British 
in India should consider the Indians inferior. Such 
a thing is . . . a menace to the British Empire.” 
Gertrude Emerson, associate editor of ASIA, 
just back from India, tells the complicated story in 
**Raw Material for an Indian Natlon.”” 


[J NDER the leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the 
/ National Organization of the Turks in Asia Minor has 
been perfected. The Army is one for the integrity of 
Turkey, and the people stand solidly behind the Army. They 
want foreign capital for the development of their country, 
and the opening up of Asia Minor would be the pouring of 
new life into the Near East. 

So says Laurence Shaw Moore in ‘‘ The Three Hundred 
and Twenty Little Sultans.’’ 


pustn ER North and East, the same irresistible longing 

for a people to govern themselves is being tried out in 
the Far Eastern Republic. Siberia is not Bolshevist, and 
the Government is not a Bolshevist Government. The 
Siberians want a Democratic Republic. They want to join 
the family of nations. They, like the Anatolians, cry out 
for help—but not for charity. 

**Four Years of Mistakes in Siberia,’’ by Charles H. 
Smith, goes into the very inside of affairs in Siberia and 
America’s shortcomings in handling the situation. 

Thus does the flame sweep over Asia, springing up at great 
distances in all parts of the Orient with,a force that is 
shaking the world. Read the June issue of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


A Feature Photograph Insert 


This magazine is devoted exclusively to reproducing a 
true picture of astounding new forces in the East—a con- 
structively edited periodical, revealing the inner meaning 
ot great world currents. 


Other Features in the June ASIA 


Mohammed—Her Conqueror 
By Demetra Vaka 
The Opinions of the “Sayyid” 
By John Dos Passos 
The Quest of the Golden Fleece 
1. In the Wilds of Shensi 
By Roy Chapman Andrews 
The Dancer of Shamakha 
By Armen Ohanian 


In Tiger-Haunted Kampongs 
By a British Official 


(Insert) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00 
OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 
ASLA is on sale at all news-stands at 35c per copy. If you 
do not know this magazjne this is your opportunity to 
become 4 anquemses. Send $1.00 with the coupon. We will 
mail you the next five issues for the special price of $1.00— 
a big Offer for an exceptionally low price. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
— =e ee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
627 Lexington Ave., N. Y. , Outlook 5-24-2: 


Send hala, The American Magazine on the Orient, for the 
next five Somes beginning with the current number. I 
enclose $1.00 


Coiffures of the East 


Name 
Pa csdcticscccenccntetesenincacaccecsintbuasiadinasane 


Business or Profession 


Canada, $1.20 Foreign, $1.40 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CANADA 


Acadia Collegiate and Busines 


Academy 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada 


A residential school for boys, located in the 
“* Land of Evangeline,’’ stone buildings, gymnasium 
an peel, Staff includes — Moderate 
prices. or illustrated catalogu 
W. L. ARCHIBALD. M.A.., PhD D. Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the activ 

direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen, 

$1,000. Freperick 8. Curtis, Principal. 

Geracp B. Curtis, Assistant Prine ipal 
BrookFigLD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 
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Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Childr 


Summer and winter sessio’ 
CHARLOTTE O'GIRR CLARKE. 


MARYLAND 
FRENCH HOME 


A French home will be opened in October for a limite 
number of girls and young women wishing to purs 
special courses in nag ae a 2a opportunity 

acquire fluent French. Am 

DE GOURNAY, 811 North Charles St.. Baltimore, Md 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828, 
23 miles from Boston. College Se Strong cou 
for high school graduates. Outdoo 

Address MISS BERTHA. BAILEY, Principal. 








Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 

For women. 32nd year. Moderu building. Courses of one, 

two, and three years. Present ge have c d gre 

demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics) 

and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE Savasr aa 
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New-Church Theological School es, o.tee. 


College preparation lation Bib writings 
Swedenborg) of Christian Scadhien from the Bible ; meet me 


exposition of eg Bible ; emphasized.Corr: ped 
Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCE ESTER, “President. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


56th Year. Young men and young women find here 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training i 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and heipft 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

to $500 per year. Special course in domestic science. Fo 

catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmastet 
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23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepa 
tory School for Girls. 17 miles ‘trom Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


NEW JERSE 
Summit, Me. ; 


KENT PLACE 20 miles from 


A Country School for >. College ae and Ac 
demic Courses. Mrs. Saran WoopMAN a Principal 
Miss Anna 8. WooDMAN 


NEW YORK 


THE STONE SCHOO 


On Storm King Mountain 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Poi 


A sanely progressive school which fosters in each 
boy his rinaividua lity—which upbuilds him physically 
and increases hisfiiental efficiency. 

Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in 16 leading colleges. 

Small classes. Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision, 


Catalog and book of views on request. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
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Trai School for Su 
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Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. 
v ae Violin, Pipe-Organ, Piano. 


51 MAIN STREET, POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
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